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THE NEW HAMPSHIRE GRANTS 
GERMS OF NULLIFICATION AND SECESSION IN 1776 


HE first free assembly of New Hampshire, elected as such, met at 
T Exeter, on December 18, 1776. No one of the colonies had arrived 
at the era of independence with less of preparation. In none of 
them had the transition marked by the Declaration of Independence been 
more abrupt. Unlike the other New England Colonies, New Hampshire 
had never had a charter, nor anything answering to a framework of con- 
stitutional government such ‘as existed elsewhere in America. The gov- 
ernment of the colony had been as nearly absolute in form as the most 
strained construction of the British Constitution would allow. The royal 
governors had admitted the people to the smallest possible share in legisla- 
tion. Nothing but the traditional town system had preserved the spirit 
of liberty and a practical knowledge of affairs sufficient to inspire the new 
assembly with courage equal to its task. The barest skeleton of a free 
state was present to its hand. The last provincial congress of the colony, 
held after the suspension of the royal authority, and which ‘‘ took up civil 
government” on January 5, 1776, had. indeed constructed a rude constitu- 
tion—a sort of stepping-stone from the old to the new. Some such device 
the situation had imperatively demanded. Although an unequivocal social 
compact had thus been entered into, with the substantial result of a body 
politic which had taken the name of the State of New Hampshire, still 
the chief work of organization remained to be done. 

To such a task had the Exeter Assembly come. War without and in- 
experience within were the conditions under which it was to be performed. 
Appalling as were these difficulties, a greater perhaps than either presented 
itself at the very outset. On the first day of the session, instead of repre- 
sentatives, there came from a large number of towns in the northern and 
eastern part of the State, angry protests against the legitimacy of the new 
government, coupled with explicit refusals to be represented in it or con- 
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2 THE NEW HAMPSHIRE GRANTS 


sidered a part of it. The disaffected towns, nearly fifty in number, suddenly 
asserted the right to decide, each for itself, what should be deemed an in- 
fraction of the compact of January 5th, and to pass definitively upon the 
extent of the obligation which it imposed upon them. Rather it might be 
said they recognized no obligation to abide by it longer than expediency 
might dictate. In other words, those towns viewed the new government 
which they had helped to create as one whose acts they might nullify at 
will, and the infant State as a mere confederation of towns, from which 
each was at liberty to secede at its pleasure. 

This remarkable episode has attracted but little attention from histori- 
ans, but it is nevertheless worthy of careful study as containing the germs of 
doctrines which, half a century later, in their application to the Union of the 
States, came to be the absorbing topics of political discussion, and to which 
a gigantic civil war has scarcely yet given their full quietus. It was nota 
mere freak of men suddenly freed from undue restraint, but the product of 
intelligible causes not difficult to discover in the history of the settlement 
of the Upper Connecticut Valley. <A brief sketch of that history is essential 
tu a full understanding of it, and at the same time will serve to furnish, per- 
haps, some sort of palliation of what seems at first sight an inexcusable 
political crime. 

The original Province of New Hampshire, as granted by the Council of 
Plymouth to John Mason in 1629, was of very limited extent compared 
with the dimensions which it had acquired at the period of the Revolution. 
Bounded on its present seacoast line, it extended thence west on Massachu- 
setts sixty miles, north on Maine sixty miles, and had for its remaining 
boundary a straight line drawn between those western and northern extremi- 
ties. This territory is known in history as the Mason Grant, to distinguish 
it from the enlarged New Hampshire which came later, and its north- 
western boundary as the Mason Line. 

The settlers on the Mason Grant, after being a long time under the juris- 
diction of Massachusetts, at length petitioned the Crown for a separate gov- 
ernment; and in 1679 a president and council were appointed by royal 
commission to govern the province in a manner which was, theoretically at 
least, purely arbitrary and unrestrained ; a form of government which con- 
tinued without substantial change till the revolt of the colonies. 

By the literal terms of the original grant of Massachusetts, that province 
had embraced a large part of the territory west of the Merrimac River, which 
is now included in New Hampshire and Vermont. The present north line 
of Massachusetts being established in 1741, pursuant to an order of the 
king in council, it followed that all the territory at present belonging to 
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New Hampshire and Vermont, not included in the Mason Grant, remained 
ungranted and outside the jurisdiction of any of the colonial governments, 
unless New York might rightfully claim eastward to the Connecticut River, 
which was a matter in dispute; that is to say, it remained under the im- 
mediate jurisdiction of the Crown. 

In this state of affairs Benning Wentworth was appointed Governor of 
the Province of New Hampshire, on July 3, 1741. The royal commission 
issued to him described the province as “bounded on the south side by 
a curve-line pursuing the course of the Merrimac River, at three miles’ 
distance on the north side thereof, beginning at the Atlantic Ocean and 
ending at a point due north of Pautucket Falls, and by a straight line 
drawn from thence due west across said river, ¢2// zt meets with our other 
governments ; and bounded on the east side by a line passing up through 
the mouth of Piscataqua Harbor, and up the middle of the river to the river 
of Newichannock, part of which is ‘now called Salmon Falls, and through 
the middle of the same to the farthest head thereof, and from thence north 
two degrees westerly until one hundred and twenty miles be finished from 
the mouth of Piscataqua Harbor aforesaid, or until it meets with our other 
governments ;”’ a description, it will be observed, which embraced not only 
the Mason Grant, but all the adjacent ungranted territory westward to New 
York and northward to the Province of Quebec; whereas all previous com- 
missions for the government of the provinces had limited it within the 
Mason Line of 1629. 

Wentworth’s commission authorized and commanded him to grant town- 
ships in this new territory, in the king’s name, and to incorporate the gran- 
tees into bodies politic, with powers and privileges equal to those enjoyed 
by the Massachusetts and Connecticut towns, from whence it was contem- 
plated immigrants were to be drawn. .Whether or not the acceptance of 
these town charters would operate to unite the recipients of them into one 
body politic with the people on the Mason Grant, was a question not thought 
of at the time, but about which there arose a fierce discussion with the ad- 
vent of independence. 

Practically the whole region between the Mason Line and Lake Cham- 
plain was at this time an unbroken wilderness, unvisited by the white man 
and only roamed over by the weak St. Francis tribe of Indians. Nor was 
much progress made toward its settlement during the first years of Went- 
worth’s administration. He confirmed a few grants which had been made 
by Massachusetts in the southernmost part, before the line of 1741 was es- 
tablished, and in 1749 granted the town of Bennington, bounding it westerly 
on the continuation of the west line of Massachusetts, thus serving notice 
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upon the New York Governor that he interpreted his commission as giving 
him jurisdiction to that line. Governor Clinton promptly interposed a 
counter-claim to jurisdiction eastward to the Connecticut River; a claim 
grounded upon the express terms of the New York Grant, but which had 
nevertheless been overcome by Massachusetts and Connecticut, whose grants, 
like Wentworth’s jurisdiction, had been limited by no definite western boun- 
dary. It may be noted here that the two latter colonies had succeeded in 
advancing their western boundaries to the present line twenty miles east of 
the Hudson by dint of prescriptive rights acquired by prior occupancy of 
the territory—a right in which the New Hampshire Governor was entirely 
deficient. 

While the rival governors were preparing to contest their claims, the 
outbreak of the Franco-Canadian war in 1754 caused a total suspension of 
emigration to the territory, its exposed position near the theatre of hostili- 
ties counterbalancing all the advantages which it offered to settlers. But 
the advent of peace and British ascendancy in Canada, in 1759, set the tide 
which speedily filled the Connecticut Valley and the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain with a God-fearing and liberty-loving population. The young men 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut, who traversed the wilds on numerous 
military expeditions during the war, brought back glowing accounts of the 
swarms of fur-bearing animals that roamed the forests, of the salmon and 
trout with which the rivers and lakes abounded, and above all, of the mam- 
moth growths of white pine that crowded its valleys and bore testimony to 
a soil of surpassing fertility. These quickly returned, bringing with them 
their neighbors and friends, to reap the benefits of the liberal grants offered 
by the Crown through the New Hampshire Governor. During the four 
years from 1760 to 1764, Wentworth granted not less than one hundred and 
fifty townships west of the Connecticut, and fifty or more on the east side. 
New York made no grants in the territory, but continued to assert'a claim 
eastward to the river, and constantly warned off the settlers under Went- 
worth’s grants. Proclamations and counter-proclamations were issued, and 
representations made to the Home Government, by the governors of the 
two provinces, resulting finally in an order of the king in council, dated 
July 20, 1764, definitely establishing the west bank of the Connecticut as 
the boundary between the two. Wentworth, however, and his successor, 
continued to make grants east of the river as long as the royal authority 
was recognized in New Hampshire. 

The grantees of these townships were for the most part from Connecti- 
cut, though a considerable number were from Massachusetts anda few from 
Rhode Island. Asarule, also, the first settlers came from the same locality 
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as the grantees; so that for many years the Connecticut element in the 
population greatly predominated. Under their charters, whose vagueness 
allowed exceeding liberality of construction, the settlers speedily developed 
a system of town government surpassing, if possible, in its spirit of inde- 
pendence and unbridled democracy, that of Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
on which it was modeled. Their remoteness from the seat of the provincial 
government at Portsmouth, the sparseness of the population, and the con- 
sequent danger from Indians, naturally led to this result among a people 
already by previous training deeply imbued with ideas of local self-govern- 
ment. The strength of religious sentiment among them, and the almost 
universal prevalence of Congregationalism as a form of belief and of church 
polity, greatly intensified this spirit and lent a powerful impulse to all its 
manifestations. There was scarcely a function of civil government which 
these fierce little republics did not essay during the first years of their exist- 
ence. So-manifest was this spirit in the'very beginning of the settlements, 
that the New York Governor used it to enforce his argument against Went- 
worth’s claim to jurisdiction west of the Connecticut, representing to the 
Lords of Trade and Plantations that ‘‘ the New England Governments are 
formed on republican principles, and those principles are zealously incul- 
cated on their youth, in opposition to the principles of the Constitution of 
Great Britain. The Government of New York, on the contrary, is estab- 
lished as nearly as may be after the model of the English Constitution. Can 
it then be good policy to diminish the extent of jurisdiction in His Majesty’s 
Province of New York, to extend the power and influence of the other ?”’ 
The royal decree of 1764, transferring the territory west of the river to 
the jurisdiction of New York, was not only without the consent of the set- 
tlers, but was manifestly against their will. The New York Government, 
being then the embodiment of the centralized system as opposed to the 
New England town system, would at best have found it difficult to main- 
tain more than a nominal authority over the Grants, which was the col- 
lective name given to the Wentworth towns outside the Mason Line. But 
when it was claimed that this arbitrary act of the Crown was retroactive and 
operated to invalidate the land titles of the settlers, all thought of acquies- 
cence fled from their minds, and at once gave place to a spirit of uncompro- 
mising resistance. Especially was this the case on the west side of the 
Green Mountains, where, from their proximity to New York, they were 
most frequently evicted from their lands by adverse claimants from the 
latter province. East of the mountains, and more particularly in the 
Cohos country, as the Upper Connecticut Valley was then called, the 
power of New York was so little felt that the transfer occasioned no more 
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active hostility than arose from sympathy and a general spirit of resistance 
to oppression even in the abstract, which was everywhere rife at the time. 

The people on the two sides of the mountains, however, were never so 
closely united in sentiment as might have been expected from their com- 
mon origin and similarity of circumstances. Not only was the Green 
Mountain range itself at that time a formidable barrier to intercourse be- 
tween the two sections, but there were active causes of alienation even 
more potent and lasting than this passive agent. As has already been 
stated, the settlers on the Grants, with the exception of a small number 
from Massachusetts and Rhode Island, had come from Connecticut. The 
unity of religious and political sentiment among them has also been re- 
marked ; and it is true, in a general sense, that there was substantial accord 
in their views. At the same time, there were differences sufficient, in con- 
junction with the physical cause above named, to originate two distinct 
political parties and lead to two different schemes of statute-making among 
them at the period of the Revolution; incidentally, also, favoring the 
growth of the doctrines which are the subject of this paper. 

Ail the settlers had brought with them a passionate attachment to the 
town system, and the belief that the popular branch of the Legislature 
ought to be absolutely supreme in a constitutional government. Those 
from Massachusetts, fresh from the long conflict between the Assembly and 
the Executive in that province, had also imbibed the belief that a state of 
perfect security and happiness would result from the privilege of electing 
the executive as well as the legislative branch of the Government. This 
latter belief was fully shared by the great body of those who had come 
from Connecticut, since there the people had long enjoyed the privilege of 
electing annually all the officers of Government; under which system, and 
the peculiar blending of Church and State which obtained in that colony, a 
very great degree of liberty had been enjoyed, especially as the great 
majority of the people were of one religious faith and practice. 

There had been, however, in Connecticut, a small minority, composed 
of lesser religious sects and denominations, who were treated as dissenters 
from the established faith, and who complained, with much reason appar- 
ently, that they were unduly persecuted by the prevailing sect. These 
dissenters, known generally by the name of Separatists, conceived that 
their wrongs, which were of course visited upon them by the executive 
branch of the Government, were in a great measure due to some inherent 
principle of tyranny common to all forms of céntral authority, however con 
stituted. They ‘consequently looked with disfavor upon an independent 
executive fer se. Having struggled persistently, but vainly, for toleration 
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in Connecticut, these radicals, when the emigration to the Grants com- 
menced, went in great numbers to the region west of the Green Mountains, 
that being the most remote from the seat of the Government under which 
they were expecting to live. Here they procured numerous town charters, 
and established themselves in a permanent ascendancy wherever they cast 
their lot. One entire society of them, minister and all, settled in Benning- 
ton, and was soon joined by another of the same sect from Massachusetts. 
Prominent among them were the Allens, the Fays, and Warners, who 
headed the successful resistance to New York, and finally achieved the in- 
dependence of Vermont. Most of the settlers who came from that colony 
of heretics, Rhode Island, also located in the vicinity of Bennington, and 
added an element of even fiercer democracy. Their experience of the op- 
pressive measures of New York intensified the peculiar political sentiments 
of these people to the last pitch that precedes anarchy. Great strength of 
intellect and a remarkable boldness of expression characterized the leaders, 
resulting in the rapid spread of their peculiar tenets, and making Benning- 
ton at once the centre of political influence west of the Mountains. At a 
later date, also, the southernmost towns on the east side came to look to 
Bennington for guidance. . 

On the other hand, the emigrants to the Cohos country were almost 
wholly of the prevailing sect in Connecticut and of their religious brethren 
in Massachusetts. Here also events had led to a concentration of influence 
scarcely less potent than that which had its seat at Bennington. Among 
the earliest settlers in the valley had come a number of men of large wealth 
and culture, many of them graduates of Yale or Harvard College, who 
were eminently fitted to mold the institutions of a State, as well as guide 
its destinies when formed: To the influence of these men was due the 
location at Hanover, in 1769, of Dartmouth College, then just chartered 
by the Crown, with the privilege of choosing its own habitation. Thus, 
with President Eleazer Wheelock, there were drawn to Hanover and its 
immediate vicinity his son and successor, Colonel John Wheelock ; his 
brother-in-law, Bezaleel Woodward, first Professor of Mathematics in the 
college ; and a numerous company of other educated and influential men, 
whose zeal and capacity for public affairs added greatly to the prominence 
which these river towns had already attained. The college became naturally 
the centre of political influence in the valley. It acquired further ascen- 
dancy in this direction from being given a guas? jurisdiction over a three- 
mile square district in the midst of which it was located, and which was set 
off from Hanover and given the name of Dresden. The river was no more 
than nominally a dividing line between separate provinces. The Govern- 
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ment of New York was too remote to make itself much felt in the towns on 
the west side, while that of New Hampshire was scarcely more than a 
name to those on the east side. It issued a few commissions to justices of 
the peace and to militia officers, and exacted a trifling tax in return, But 
it provided no local courts, and little defence against the Indians. Repre- 
sentation in the Provincial Assembly being entirely at the pleasure of the 
royal governor, none of the towns outside the Mason Grant, on account of 
their republican proclivities probably, had, with one or two exceptions, 
ever been summoned to send delegates; and they, in turn, paid little heed 
to legislative enactments in which they had no voice. For the purpose of 
more effectually resisting the attacks of the savages, loose confederacies of 
the towns on both sides of the river were frequently formed—connections 
which were dissolved and renewed at will, according as the circumstances 
of the hour seemed to dictate. Familiarity with such shifting relations, and 
practical freedom from all exterior restraint, gradually bred in the towns on 
the Upper Connecticut an exaggerated notion of the extent of their preroga- 
tive ; while their non-participation in the larger affairs of government fur- 
ther narrowed their views and prepared them for the extraordinary part 
which they were destined to play throughout the tentative period in which 
the colonies wrought out the problem of free government. 

Such was the situation of affairs when the revolt of the colonies set on 
foot two diverse schemes of state-making in the old province of New Hamp- 
shire : one emanating from the revolutionary provincial congress at Exeter, 
and embracing only the territory of the later province east of the Con- 
necticut ; the other taking its rise at Bennington and comprehending the 
grants between the river and Lake Champlain. Between these two a 
third scheme, nebulous and indeterminate as yet, was faintly broached 
at the college, but attracted no attention either at Exeter or Bennington. 
This latter scheme aimed at a confederation of all the grants on both 
sides of the river into a State, with its seat of government at or near the 
college. 

Governor John Wentworth, the last of the royal line in New Hampshire, 
had maintained himself in nominal authority till September, 1775, when he 
abdicated and sailed away in a British frigate. Upon his departure, the 
evil consequences entailed upon the people by a hundred years of paternal 
government at once became apparent. Not only was the province left 
without any civil constitution—whereas the other New England colonies, 
under their charter organizations, passed without shock into a state of in- 
dependence, Connecticut’s royal charter of 1662 even continuing by ex- 
press provision as her organic law till 1818—but the habit of dependence 
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had grown so strong upon the people in the eastern counties, where the 
great majority of the colony resided, that they helplessly turned their eyes 
to the Continental Congress at Philadelphia as to a new ruler, and prayed 
for instructions how to proceed in the exigency that was upon them. That 
body, on November 3, 1775, recommended the calling of ‘‘a full and free 
representation of the people, and that the representatives, if they think it 
necessary, establish such a frame of government as, in their judgment, will 
best produce the happiness of the people, and most effectually secure peace 
and good order in the province during the continuance of the dispute be- 
tween Great Britain and the colonies.” 

This was the very advice which had been sought ; and in anticipation of 
its receipt the irregular congress in session at Exeter issued precepts for the 
election of a full representative congress, the members ‘‘ to be empowered 
by their constituents to prosecute such measures as they may deem neces- 
sary for the public good; and in case there should be a recommendation 
from the Continental Congress for this colony to assume government in any 
way that will require a House of Representatives, that then said Congress 
for this colony be empowered to resolve itself into such a house as may be 
recommended, and remain such for the term of one year.” 

An accurate census of the province having been taken that year, the 
strictly equitable plan of a numerical basis of representation was practicable, 
and was the one adopted, with such approximation as a regard for town 
lines would admit of. This necessarily involved a plurality of representa- 
tives from some of the larger towns, and a grouping together of the smaller 
ones, with a single representative for the group, but without representation 
distinctively as towns. This just apportionment seems to have encountered 
no adverse criticism, save possibly at the college, and the people every- 
where, except at Hanover and the five towns grouped with it, assembled 
and chose their representatives to the congress, which met at Exeter on 
December 21st. 

On January 5, 1776, this body assumed the government of the colony, 
adopted the temporary constitution before adverted to, and resolved itself 
into a legislature. It is to be observed that this was six months before 
the Declaration of Independence. Consequently, after reciting in the pre- 
amble the oppressive measures of Great Britain, the breaking up of the 
royal government of the province, the recommendation of the Philadel- 
phia Congress, and the powers delegated by the people to their represent- 
atives, the instrument expressed the hope ‘‘ that such a reconciliation 
between us and our parent State can be effected as shall be approved by 
the CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, in whose prudence and wisdom we confide.’ 
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The entire body of the constitution proper was comprised in the following 
articles : 


‘¢ Accordingly, pursuant to the trast reposed in us, We Do RESOLVE, That this congress as- 
sume the name, power, and authority of a Hovsk OF REPRESENTATIVES or ASSEMBLY for the 
Colony of New Hampshire. And that said Hous then proceed to choose twelve persons, being 
reputable freeholders and inhabitants within this colony, in the following manner, viz.: five in the 
county of Rockingham, two in the county of Strafford, two in the county of Hillsborough, two in 
the county of Cheshire, and one in the county of Grafton, to be a distinct and separate branch of the 
legislature, by the name of a Councit for this colony, to continue as such until the third Wednes- 
day in December next, any seven of whom to be a quorum to do business. That such council 
appoint their president, and in his absence that the senior councillor preside; that a secretary be 
appointed by both branches, who may be a councillor, or otherwise, as they shall choose. 

‘¢ That no act or resolve shall be valid and put into execution unless agreed to and passed by both 
branches of the legislature. 

‘¢ That all public officers for the said colony and each county, for the current year, be appointed 
by the council and assembly, except the several clerks of the executive courts, who shall be appointed 
by the justices of the respective courts. 

** That all bills, resolves, or votes for raising, levying, and collecting money, originate in the 
House of Representatives. 

‘¢ That at any session of the Council and Assembly, neither branch shall adjourn for any longer 
time than from Saturday till the next Monday, without the consent of the other, 

And it is further resolved, That if the present unhappy dispute with Great Britain should con- 
tinue longer than this present year, and the Continental Congress give no instruction or direction to 
the contrary, the Council be chosen by the people of each respective county in such manner as the 
Council and House of Representatives shall order. 

** That general and field officers of the militia, on any vacancy, be appointed by the two houses, 
and all inferior officers be chosen by the respective companies. 

‘« That all officers of the army be appointed by the two houses, except they should direct other- 
wise, in case of any emergency. 

‘* That all civil officers for the colony and for each county be appointed, and the time of their 
continuance in office be determined by the two houses, except clerks of courts, county treasurers, and 
recorders of deeds, 

‘* That a treasurer and recorder of deeds for each county be annually chosen by the people of 
each county respectively ; the votes for such officers to be returned to the respective Courts of Gen- 
eral Sessions of the Peace in the county, there to be ascertained as the Council and Assembly shall 
hereafter direct. 

‘¢ That precepts in the name of the Council and Assembly, signed by the President of the Council 
and Speaker of the House of Representatives, shall issue annually, at or before the first day of 
November, for the choice of a Council and House of Representatives, to be returned by the third 
Wednesday in December then next ensuing, in such manner as the Council and Assembly shall here- 
after prescribe”? 


Few as are the requisites contained in this instrument which are now 
deemed essential to the orderly guidance of a republican State, its authors 
and friends thought it fully adequate to the pressing needs of the situation. 
Its two most conspicuous features, the entire absence of any provision for 
an independent executive, and the virtual union of all the functions of 
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government in the Legislature, without check or limitation—the very 
antipodes of the old regime—were but the national rebound from the 
extreme of absolutism which had prevailed in the province for a century, 
and may justly be set down as part and parcel of that evil. Strangely 
enough, even its enemies, who presently sprang up in abundance, did not 
count these as defects, but reserved their attacks for the least vulnerable of 
all its provisions, judged by our present ideas of what a constitution 
should be. 

The Exeter Congress, which thus ‘‘ took up civil government for the 
colony,” to use its own language, proceeded thence in its assumed character 
of Council and Assembly to levy taxes, to establish courts, and otherwise to 
regulate the internal police of the colony. Before the expiration of the 
year which was the limit of its continuance, it caused precepts to issue for 
the choice of the first Council and Assembly, elected as such, under the new 
frame of government. In pursuance of the constitution also, it enacted 
that the new legislature should be chosen under an apportionment sub- 
stantially the same as that under which it had itself been chosen. This 
adherence to the numerical basis of representation was not carried without 
opposition; but there was.apparently no apprehension at the time that 
opposition could ripen into the open revolution which presently revealed 
itself. 

The rapid and substantial progress of the Exeter scheme of state-making 
had effectually forestalled the college scheme. Except in the immediate 
vicinity of the college, the grants east of the Connecticut had, without ques- 
tion, followed the lead of the Exeter party in what seemed the most natural 
and obvious course to be pursued. The division of the grants at the line 
of the river by the arbitrary decree of 1764 was now confirmed by the vol- 
untary act of the grants themselves, so far as the separate actions of those 
on the east side could confirm it. 

Meanwhile, under the lead of Bennington, the grants west of the river 
had revolted from New York, and were struggling against the power of 
that State even more strenuously, if possible, than they were against the 
common oppressor, Great Britain. More than a year before the Declara- 
tion of Independence they had declared, in convention at Westminster, that 
it was their duty, ‘‘ predicated on the eternal and immutable law of self- 
preservation, to wholly renounce and resist the administration of the Gov- 
ernment of New York.” Immediately upon the formal revolt of the colo- 
nies, the Bennington party inaugurated their plan of a separate State between 
Lake Champlain and the Connecticut ; notwithstanding measures were al- 
ready well advanced in New York for the formation of a new government, 
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whose jurisdiction should be co-extensive with that of the colonial govern- 
ment just supplanted, z.e., eastward to the river. The antipathy to New 
York aroused in the breasts of the Green Mountain Boys, by the oppressive 
measures in regard to their land-title, had survived the collapse of the royal 
authority in all its intensity and uncompromising zeal. However, the move- 
ment for a separation under the Bennington lead at first secured but slight 
following east of the Green Mountains ; almost its entire apparent strength 
was on the west side. The people in the entire region between the moun- 
tains and the river, which was at this time divided into the two counties 
of Gloucester on the north and Cumberland on the south, seem to have 
been permeated with the college influence to a much greater extent than 
were their neighbors in Grafton and Cheshire, the two corresponding New 
Hampshire counties on the opposite bank of the Connecticut. Conse- 
quently they held aloof almost wholly from the Bennington movement, and 
sent no delegates to the numerous conventions which marked its progress, 
until January, 1777; at which time their delegates appeared in full force at 
Westminster, and joined heartily with the Bennington party in the Declara- 
tion there put forth, that the grants west of the river ‘“‘ be a new and sepa- 
rate State.” 

This sudden change of policy was the direct result, as will presently 
appear, of that revolt of the Grafton and Cheshire towns which had revealed 
itself to the astonished assembly at Exeter on the 19th of December; or 
rather it was part and parcel of that movement, and, with it, traceable di- 
rectly to the college and the scheme of State-making already adverted to 
as having its nucleus there. The summary eclipse of the College party’s 
plans by the successful inauguration of the Exeter Government, although 
it had greatly disconcerted, yet had not wholly cast down the leaders of 
that party. Immediate steps were taken to recover their lost influence, 
and energetic measures adopted to obliterate, if possible, the line of the 
river as a boundary between separate jurisdictions. The immediate obsta- 
cle was, of course, the Exeter Government; and to its demolition, at least 
so far as the grants had become a part of it, they first addressed them- 
selves. To this end they called a convention to meet in the college hall, 
at Dresden, on July 31, 1776. 

To this convention ten Grafton County towns (Lebanon, Hanover, 
Lyme, Orford, Haverhill, Enfield, Canaan, Cardigan (now Orange), Bath, 
and Landaff), and one Cheshire County town (Plainfield), sent their com- 
mittees of safety. No record of its sittings is known to have been pre- 
served ; but there has come down to us a printed address, which it issued 
in pamphlet and circulated among the people of New Hampshire, and 
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which evinces the remarkable skill and boldness with which it set about 
its work. The opening passage of this address reveals at once the spirit 
and the scope of the undertaking to which its authors had committed 
themselves: ‘‘ The important crisis is now commenced wherein the Provi- 
dence of God, the Grand Continental Congress, and our necessitous cir- 
cumstances, call upon us to assume our national right of laying a foun- 
dation of civil government within and for this colony.” This startling 
proposition, ignoring as it did all that had already been done at Exeter, 
required no common: mastery of political science and dialectic skill for 
its support; but such aids were not lacking. After laying down the broad 
truth that ‘‘ freedom is possible to every people who have the spirit to 
seize upon it,” the address goes on to point out that the colonists had 
lost their liberties under the British Constitution by their criminal neglect to 
assert their right to representation in Parliament before their fetters were 
forged and riveted upon them; affirming that ‘‘ whenever a people give 
up their right of representation, they consequently give up all their rights 
and privileges ;’’ exhorting to vigilance, promptness, and devotion, lest the 
fullest blessings of a free government should be forever lost; and reaching, 
at last, the climax of artful appeal in language like this: “Let us not give 
occasion to our neighbors or posterity to reproach us by saying that we 
made a glorious stand against the strides of arbitrary power and oppres- 
sion, and with our blood and treasure gained the happy conquest, but, in 
the first advance we made toward establishing a constitution for ourselves, 
we either inadvertently or carelessly gave up our most essential rights and 
liberties ; or rather, that we did nothing to preserve them.” 

The pertinency and force of such an exhortation will be more apparent 
when we remember how ardently the settlers on the Wentworth Grants 
were attached to their town system, and then turn to Exeter and note the 
prevailing influences which, under the new constitution, were at work from 
that centre. 

The Provincial Government had been absolute. No charter had ever 
been granted to the colony. The power of its assembly had from the first 
been circumscribed by the will of the royal governor, and its office had 
been scarcely more than to register his decrees. Only such towns as he 
chose to confer the privilege upon had ever been allowed representation 
in it. In the beginning, in 1680, only four towns were represented, and 
the precepts sent to them expressly named the electors who were to choose 
the representatives. Down to the end, in 1775, the list of favored towns had 
grown to only forty-three, while upward of one hundred had never had a 
voice in legislation at all. Only three in all the region to the west and north 
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of the water-shed between the Merrimac and the Connecticut had ever had 
representatives admitted to seats. One effect of this policy had been that, 
toward the last, the Assembly had become even more exclusive than the 
Governor, and had refused to admit representatives from towns to which he 
had sent his precepts. Through this aggressive spirit of the Assembly, and 
the mild disposition of Governor Wentworth, the government of the prov- 
ince had, at the period of the Revolution, assumed many of the features of 
an oligarchy. Its controlling spirits were the aristocratic merchants of the 
seaboard county of Rockingham, which, down to 1770, contained more than 
half the population of the province. These merchants and their connections | 
had sat so constantly in the Provincial Assembly, and had thereby become 
so familiar with public affairs, that they easily passed to the same com- 
manding position in the new government which they had held in the old. 
No stronger proof of their superior political skill is needed than the adroit 
manner in which they committed the people of the northern and western 
towns to a system of representation, under the new constitution, which 
was entirely at variance with their predilections, and which consigned them 
to a hopeless minority in the legislative body. They had taken the initi- 
atory steps in the formation of the new government, and had seen to it that 
the congress which framed the constitution was chosen upon the numerical 
basis of representation, and was empowered to resolve itself into a legis- 
lature after completing the frame of government. Following up the advan- 
tage thus gained, they had been able to secure the unsuspecting assent of 
all the members of the congress to a constitution which did not itself pre- 
scribe a plan of representation, but left that all-important matter to be de- 
termined by each legislature for its successor. It thus happened that the 
numerical basis had become entailed upon all future assemblies, until the 
constitution could be changed, for it could not be expected that the popu- 
lous towns in the southeast, having once secured their just advantage, would 
ever yield to the demand of the small towns in the north and west for equal 
representation with them. 

The Grafton and Cheshire County towns saw in this situation, and in the 
property qualification required of representatives, their own hopeless subjec- 
tion to the oligarchical party in Rockingham County. It was the firm belief 
of the Connecticut Valley democracy that the right of representation inhered 
in the very nature of a town. They felt chagrined that their lack of vigi- 
lance had lost them this right, and incensed at the astute politicians of the 
old régime who had thus overreached them. But it was not altogether self- 
interest which induced their belief in the right of town representation. 
They had brought it with them from Connecticut and Massachusetts. The 
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charters of those colonies recognized such a right; and what were those 
charters, it was triumphantly asked, but voluntary grants of liberties such 
as New Hampshire had now seized upon in even larger degree ? 

Still, at the time of the College Hall Convention, ‘‘ a foundation of civil 
government within and for the colony ’”’ had certainly been laid, and all the 
people had participated freely in the work. The new government was in 
the full exercise of all its functions, and there could apparently be no just 
ground for denying its legitimacy or resisting its authority. The authors of 
the Address appreciated the difficulties which lay in their way, and pro- 
ceeded by adroit and forcible argument to overcome them. To the objec- 
tion that the people had already established a government, they answered 
that the assembly which then existed, and which had framed that govern- 
ment, ‘‘ had been elected before the Declaration of Independence, and was 
expected to act only in the exigencies of the colony, under their distressed 
and difficult circumstances, as the case might require; and no one thought 
at the time that they were appointed to institute a plan of civil govern- 
ment, especially independent of, and in contradistinction to, Great Britain ; 
therefore they were not elected for that purpose, and have not the power 
that an assembly ought now to have.” The known dissatisfaction with the 
Exeter plan of representation was next adverted to, and arguments of great 
length and ingenuity advanced to aggravate the discontent. The inalien- 
able right of every town to be represented as such in the legislative body 
was reiterated with the greatest stress, and in every possible form of expres- 
sion. The opponents of this doctrine were stigmatized as Tories of the 
rankest kind, and the plan which had been adopted as worse than no rep- 
resentation at all. At last the point was reached of declaring, ‘‘ if this 
principle must take place, we had better lay down our arms, and spend no 
more precious blood and treasure in the contest with Great Britain, for it is 
only destroying with one hand, and setting up the same thing, or that which 
is worse, with the other. They who will tamely submit to such a government 
as this deserve not a habitation among a free people.” The right to resist the 
Exeter Government, and to withdraw from it, was sought to be made plain 
by enunciating the doctrine that no town could be effectually deprived of 
representation without its own express consent; that no majority, however 
large, of a legislature, or even of a constitutional convention, could take 
away the right, nor could any implied or indirect surrender amount to a 
forfeiture of it. Then followed the frank avowal that no town, deprived of 
its representation in the Legislature other than by its direct and voluntary 
surrender, was bound by anything that legislation might do. The Grafton 
and Cheshire towns, none of which had been separately represented, were 
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declared to be thus absolved from all allegiance to the Exeter Government, 
and resistance to it to be of a piece with resistance to Great Britain. Thus 
the towns in whose name the Address was issued were made to say: ‘‘ As 
for ourselves, we are determined not to spend our blood and treasure in 
defending against the chains and fetters that are forged for us abroad, in 
order to purchase some of a like kind of our own manufacturing, but mean 
to hold them both alike detestable.” Other towns concurring in the sen- 
timents of the Address were requested to communicate with Bezaleel 
Woodward, ‘‘ Clerk of the United Committees,” from which it would ap- 
pear that some sort of permanent organization was effected, as well as from 
the fact that the convention adjourned to meet again in the college hall in 
October following. 

The wide circulation of this pamphlet had the effect to deter the whole 
of Grafton County, and a considerable part of Cheshire, from sending rep- 
resentatives to the new assembly summoned to meet at Exeter on De- 
cember 19th. The precepts for the election, which were sent out in Sep- 
tember, were generally returned by the disaffected towns with their action 
thereon—the reasons assigned for non-compliance being substantially the 
objections to the plan of government set forth in the College Hall Address ; 
some of them urging, in addition, that the recommendation of the Conti- 
nental Congress for ‘‘a full and free representation of the people” had not 
been followed, and that the proceedings at Exeter were therefore void. 
The language employed by the towns in these returns was less scholarly and 
philosophical than that of the Address, but far more-vigorous and pictur- 
esque ; the town of Chesterfield, for instance, declaring: ‘‘ It is our opinion 
that the State of New Hampshire, instead of forming an equitable plan of 
government conducing to the peace and safety of the State, have been in- 
fluenced by the iniquitous intrigues and secret designations [designs] of 
persons unfriendly, to settle down upon the dregs of monarchical and aris- 
tocratical tyranny, in imitation of their late British oppressor.”” Conciliatory 
measures of every nature short of acceding to the demand for a new consti- 
tutional convention were at once resorted to by the Exeter Government, in 
the hope of winning back the revolted towns; but all efforts failed. Be- 
sides refusing to be represented, they withheld their quota of tax, and in 
every possible way emphasized their withdrawal from the compact of Janu- 
ary 5th. 

An important modification of the original plan of the college party 
seems to have followed this disruption. Instead of inaugurating a move- 
ment antagonistic to that which the Bennington party was conducting, it 
was arranged that the Gloucester and Cumberland County towns should nc 
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longer hold aloof from that movement, but should unite to carry it forward, 
establish the State of Vermont, and then annex to it all the grants east of 
‘the river. Such an expansion would, of course, place the college party in i 
ascendancy by sheer weight of numbers, and having thus a State under 
their control, their pet ambition. would be realized as fully as if their first 
scheme had not been interfered with. Accordingly, in January, 1777, as 
has already been noted, the towns between the Connecticut and the Green 
Mountains went into convention- at Westminster with those west of the 
Mountains, and the most formidable obstacle to the success of the Benning- 
ton project was for the time being removed. Their independence of New 
York was formally declared, and the fact notified to the Continental Con- 
gress, along with a petition for recognition and for representation in that 
body on an equality with the other States. The prompt interposition of the 
New York delegates, however, induced a halting policy on the part of Con- 
gress, which eventually emboldened the Bennington leaders wholly to deny 
its authority in the premises. 

The Westminster Convention, having met by adjournment at Windsor 
on June 4, 1777, appointed a committee to draft a constitution, and called 
another convention to meet-at the same place on July 2d following, to act 
upon the committee’s report. The news of Burgoyne’s advance and cap- 
ture of Ticonderoga interrupted this latter convention in the midst of its 
labors, so that the constitution was hastily adopted in substantially the 
form reported by the committee—the Convention adjourning to December 
with the understanding that its work was to be perfected at that time, and 
the members hurrying to their homes to concert measures for the public 
defence. The constitution having been revised in December, the first elec- 
tion of officers under it was held on March 4, 1778, and the State Govern- 
ment fully organized on the 12th of the same month, at Windsor. 

The Exeter Government, after striving for more than a year to arrest 
the defection in Grafton and Cheshire counties, at last took measures for 
calling a new constitutional convention, as the only means which held out 
any hope of success. This concession tended greatly to weaken the hold 
of the college leaders upon the people. In the hope of strengthening 
themselves, they resorted again to the printing-press, and issued, early in 
January, 1778, another pamphlet letter, signed ‘‘ Republican,” containing 
an elaborate argument in support of the right of the grants on both sides 
of the river to unite under one government, as well as the expediency of their 
doing so. This argument, manifestly from the same pen as the College 
Hall Address, was so skilfully framed as to apply with equal force to a 
union of the Grafton and Cheshire towns with Vermont, or to a new con- 
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federation, which might either dismember Vermont, or perhaps merge it 
entirely. It emphasized the denial of the claims now put forth by the New 
York and New Hampshire Governments to rule over the grants as succes- 
sors to the royal governments which they had supplanted ; and maintained 
that the Exeter Government had virtually conceded its own illegitimacy by 
yielding to the demand for a beginning de novo of the work of constitution- 
making. But it is chiefly as an exposition of the views of the college party 
as to the political status of the Wentworth Grants that this pamphlet is re- 
markable. According to these views, the Declaration of Independence ab- 
solved the people of the grants from all political ties, and reduced them to 
‘‘a state of nature” as to government; except that, by virtue of their town 
charters, they continued to be united into towns, each of which was a little 
republic by itself, independent of all the others—independent of Great Brit- 
ain and of the United Colonies, and equally independent of New York and 
of New Hampshire, z.e., old New Hampshire, or the Mason Grant. These 
diminutive States were entirely free to maintain their separate existence, to 
confederate together, or to ally themselves with other bodies politic at 
their pleasure. No abridgment of this delightful state of independence was 
recognized as having taken place, although at the date of the pamphlet all 
.of them had, by virtue either of the Exeter or of the Windsor Constitution, 
voluntarily merged themselves in a larger political body. Some of the sug- 
gestions contained in this pamphlet led to immediate practical results of the 
gravest import. 

The body which met at Dresden on July 31, 1776, and issued the 
famous College Hall Address, had never been dissolved. Under the name 
of the UNITED COMMITTEES OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE GRANTS, ‘it con- 
tinued to hold meetings, to circulate pamphlets, and in every way indus- 
triously to disseminate the doctrine that a union of all the grants under 
one government was a matter of prime political necessity. None but the 
most scanty records of its doings are now known to exist ; but it is certain 
that on January 28, 1778, it met by adjournment at the house of Colonel 
Israel Morey, in Orford, and, among other things, recommended to the 
New Hampshire towns to show their devotion to the cause of the colonies 
by raising their respective proportions of the taxes called for by the Exeter 
Government and by the Continental Congress for that year, but to hold the 
same in their respective treasuries, to be applied by the towns in their sover- 
eign. capacity, in measures for the common defence, free from the control 
of any external authority whatever; and the recommendation appears to 
have been generally followed by the disaffected towns. The next meeting 
of which there is any record was held on February 12th, at the house of 
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Moses Chase, in Cornish, one month before the meeting of the first legis- 
lature of Vermont at Windsor. The eleven towns which formed its original 
constituency had now been joined by six others. All that is certainly 
known about this Cornish session of the COMMITTEES is the time and 
place of meeting, and the fact that the call for it announced that it was ‘‘ to 
confer upon matters of importance ;” but it is altogether probable that it 
arranged the details of the scheme which was presented to the Vermont 
Legislature a month later for uniting with that State all the New Hamp- 
shire towns outside the Mason Grant. 

On March 12, 1778, the first legislature of Vermont met at Windsor, 
and the new State Government was formally organized. Promptly on the 
first day of the session a delegation from the UNITED COMMITTEES, which 
body was assembled at Cornish, on the opposite bank of the Connecticut, 
came over to propose that Vermont take into union with her the Grafton 
and Cheshire towns then represented in the COMMITTEES, and all others 
east of the river that might be desirous of such a union. The proposition 
was received with surprise and disfavor by the Bennington party, and was at 
first rejected by a decisive vote, whereupon the members from the Gloucester 
County towns threatened to withdraw and unite with the COMMITTEES at 
Cornish, in opposition to both New Hampshire and Vermont. With a view 
to gain time and to provide a possible way of escape from so serious a 
dilemma, the matter was compromised by referring it to the Vermont | 
towns for settlement. Of the forty-seven towns whose vote was returned, 
thirty-five favored the union, and twelve opposed it. The Bennington 
party, however, complained that the vote had been taken upon the suppo- 
sition that New Hampshire was indifferent to the movement, whereas the 
real attitude of the Exeter Government was one of uncompromising hos- 
tility to it, and that the college party had wilfully misrepresented the facts. 
The Bennington party were at a further disadvantage in their opposition to 
the union, from the fact that a great number of towns west of the moun- 
tains, where most of their strength lay, had been abandoned by their in- 
habitants at the time of Burgoyne’s advance the year before, and were now 
neither represented in the Legislature nor in a situation to vote upon this 
question. Besides, it is important to observe it was not the direct vote of 
the people, but the vote by towns, that was regarded in deciding it. 

Accordingly, at the next session of the Legislature, held at Bennington 
on June 4, 1778, fifteen New Hampshire towns, together with the College 
District of Dresden, were formally admitted into union with Vermont, and 
invested with all the powers and privileges accorded to the other towns of 
that State, provision being made at the same time for the admission of such 
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other towns east of the river as might desire it upon the same terms. The 
college also, on petition of the trustees, was taken under the protection of 
Vermont, and President Wheelock appointed a justice of the peace. 
During the interval between this and the October session of the Legislature 
many more towns, principally in Grafton County, accepted the Act of 
Union, and declared themselves confederated with Vermont. During the 
same interval, however, the Exeter Government issued precepts for the 
election of members to its third General Assembly, containing a direction 
to the people to instruct the Assembly, if they saw fit, through their rep- 
resentatives, to call a new constitutional convention. Many of.the dis- 
affected towns, even of those who had voted to join Vermont, were dis- 
posed to look with favor upon this concession, and to await further 
developments before proceeding to any greater length in any direction. It 
thus happened that only Dresden and nine of the towns which had expressly 
entered into union with Vermont sent representatives to its Legislature in 
October, as its constitution and the terms of the union required them to do. 
But among these representatives were most of the leading spirits of the 
college party east of the river; and it is probable that, but for the unto- 
ward and unlooked-for events which soon followed, they would have suc- 
ceeded in carrying over to Vermont most of the towns outside the Mason 
Grant, and then, by sheer weight of numbers, have brought the seat of gov- 
ernment to the banks of the Connecticut, and secured to themselves that 
ascendancy in public affairs to which they felt their abilities entitled them, 
especially as the people of New Hampshire rejected by an overwhelming 
majority a new Constitution framed and submitted to them a few months 
later. 

The UNITED COMMITTEES met again on June 24, 1778, at Colonel Mo- 
rey’s house in Orford, and recommended to the towns that had joined 
Vermont to strictly obey all military orders emanating from that State, but 
at the same time to heed, so far as might be, the wishes of the Continental 
officers, as well as to co-operate with the New Hampshire militia in all 
matters pertaining to the common defence. Various other recommenda- 
tions were passed looking to the proper adjustment of the towns to their 
new relations, and a letter was despatched to the Exeter Government 
announcing the secession, and bespeaking a continuance of the amicable 
relations then subsisting between the two States. 

The Exeter authorities now threatened force to coerce the revolted 
towns, invoked the interference of the Continental Congress, and plied the 
Vermont Governor with protests and appeals. The Bennington leaders, 
encouraged by these demonstrations, secretly despatched General Ethan 
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Allen to Philadelphia on a mission purely tentative, as they claimed, but, 
as charged by the college party, hostile and corrupt. Allen arrived at 
Philadelphia on September 19th, and, according to the account which 
he brought back, his timely presence saved Vermont from summary an- 
nihilation. The New York and New Hampshire delegates having made 
common cause against the new State, the whole power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment was about to be launched against it. By active and energetic lob- 
bying among the members—for he does not appear to have had a hearing 
before Congress—Allen procured a postponement of its threatened interpa- 
sition; meanwhile entering into a formal compact with the New Hampshire 
delegates, he stipulating to labor for a dissolution of the union with the 
New Hampshire towns, and they thereupon to break with New York and 
assist Vermont in procuring from Congress the recognition of her indepen- 
dence. Hurrying home, Allen, claiming now to have had the official sanc- 
tion of Governor Chittenden for his mission, made a formal report to the 
Legislature, which had been convened at Windsor, on October 8, 1778, 
representing in the most positive manner that Congress was ready to con- 
cede the independence of Vermont, provided the claim to jurisdiction east 
of the Connecticut was not insisted upon; but if that claim were not aban- 
doned at once, New York would be supported in her claim eastward to the 
river. 

The college party, however, were now so far in the ascendant in the 
Legislature, that they had not only been able to elect for clerk Professor 
Woodward, of the college, who represented Dresden, but had also carried 
through a resolve declaring it to be the right of all the grants west of the 
Mason line to unite under one government, despite New Hampshire or 
New York, or even the Federal Congress, and proposing to the Exeter 
Government a plan for establishing the boundary between New Hampshire 
and the proposed eastern extension of Vermont. But, although this asser- 
tion of abstract right was carried in the face of Allen’s report on the 20th 
of October, and although the Bennington party had signally failed in a 
direct attempt to dissolve the union with the New Hampshire towns, still, 
when the college party brought forward on the next day the simple practi- 
cal measure of erecting those towns into a county, or of annexing them to 
an existing county, the measure was defeated—the sentiment of fear mani- 
festly operating upon the minds of a sufficient number of members to give 
the Bennington party a temporary majority. The ruinous tendency of the 
peculiar political teachings of the college party was now given another ex- 
emplification. 

This adverse vote upon a mere matter of administrative detail was im- 
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mediately seized upon by the representatives from the valley towns on both 
sides of the river, and made the pretext for nullifying the solemn Act of 
Union, whose passage they had procured but a few months before. The 
eleven New Hampshire members, together with those from ten Vermont 
towns opposite, at once withdrew from the Assembly, and were speedily 
joined by three members of the Upper House (then called the Council) and 
by the Lieutenant-Governor, leaving barely a quorum of the Legislature 
remaining. After withdrawing, they assembled by themselves on October 
22d, when they formulated and laid before the Legislature their solemn pro- 
test against its action of the 2ist, declaring it to be an entire subversion 
and destruction of the Windsor Constitution, and a total absolution, not 
only of the New Hampshire towns, but of all the towns, from the bonds of 
confederation by which they had been held together as one State. The 
‘* Protesting Members,” as they chose to style themselves, next passed over 
the river to Cornish, where they organized themselves into a cohesive body, 
after the manner of the United Committees of 1776, with Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Joseph Marsh as chairman, and Professor Woodward as clerk, and with 
the definite and avowed purpose of compelling Vermont, if possible, to re- 
habilitate itself (a singular inconsistency) by rescinding the vote of October 
21st; or, failing in that, to revive the original scheme of the college party, 
and erect an independent State in the Connecticut Valley. To this end they 
called a convention, to meet at Cornish on December 9, 1778, to which the 
towns on both sides of the river were invited to send delegates. The con- 
stituencies of the PROTESTING MEMBERS fully confirmed their action, and 
sent delegates to this convention with instructions to pursue the course 
thus marked out for them. 

That the seemingly erratic course of these towns was in reality in strict 
keeping with a well-defined and widely held political faith seems now suffi- 
ciently clear. According to that faith, each of the Wentworth Grants, or 
towns, having been chartered by the British Crown in the same manner 
that Massachusetts and Connecticut had been, acquired by the Declaration 
of Independence all the attributes of sovereignty which could be claimed by 
those larger States; and, in so far as those towns might enter into the 
formation of it, any new State must needs be, not a direct union of the 
people, regardless of their town incorporations, but a confederation of 
towns, to which primarily the people in each owed allegiance, and through 
which alone they were related to the State. The idea of a dual allegiance 
had small place in this political faith. From this extreme doctrine of town 
sovereignty it was but a step to the concomitant heresies of nullification and 
secession which followed. Hence, as we have seen, the result of its teaching 
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was that, whatever engagement a town might enter into, there was prac-| 
tically always reserved the right to recede from it, as pique or self-interest 
might prompt. The writer reserves for a further narrative an account of 
the extent to which, in the very midst of the struggle for national indepen- 
dence, these troublesome doctrines became disseminated in New Hampshire 
and Vermont, and of the dire confusion which resulted therefrom. 


JOHN L. RICE 


SEAL OF VERMONT 








THE NEW YORK CHARTER 
1664 AND 1674 


’ The recent settlement of the boundary line between the States of New 
York and Connecticut, by an agreement between commissioners appointed 
by their respective legislatures, recalls to mind the controversies which have 
existed between those States since the earliest colonization of the country. 
Prior to the charter granted to the Duke of York in 1664, the Dutch, 
while in possession of the New Netherlands, claimed eastward to the Con- 
necticut River, and at the same time the Colony of Connecticut claimed 
westward to the Hudson River, and from thence to the Pacific Ocean. 
In 1664, while the dispute was pending between those two colonies, the 
British Government, under claim of prior discovery, took possession of the 
New Netherlands, and King Charles the II., by virtue of his royal preroga- 
tive, granted to his brother, the Duke of York, the territory now comprised 
within the limits of the State of New York. Although its eastern boundary 
- was defined in the charter to be ‘‘ the Connecticut River,” yet the Colony of 
Connecticut stoutly resisted the claim, on the ground of prior title and 
occupancy, and the controversy lasted, without intermission, for more than 
two centuries. 

Now that the last of the disputed boundaries has finally been settled, it 
may be interesting, in this connection, to trace, from authentic records, the 
several steps by which the royal duke, afterward James II., became vested 
with the sovereignty and fee of the Empire State which now bears his 
name. 

The writer has recently examined, in the State Paper Office, in Fetter 
Lane, London, some of the original documents relating to the history of 
this important title. They were all found in good preservation, from the 
original warrant to prepare a bill for the king’s patent, to the final enrol- 
ment of the Charter of 1664. The venerable charter itself, exhumed from 
its long rest, crisp with age, and covered with the dust of two centuries, 
was brought to light, bearing the king’s autograph, and transferring to his 
royal brother the richest grant in the power of His Majesty to bestow. 
The title to all British territory being vested in the king, any grant of 
the same could be made without the authority of Parliament, by letters- 
patent under the Great Seal. Before reaching the latter, it was customary 
for the grant to pass through several preliminary stages. In the first place, 
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a warrant was issued by the Crown, directing the Attorney or Solicitor-Gen- 
eral to prepare a bill for the proposed grant. | This bill, when prepared, was 
signed by the king at the top, with his own sign-manual, and sealed with 
the Privy Signet in custody of the principal Secretary of the State. An ex- 
tract of this bill was then taken, within eight days, to the Lord Keeper of the 
King’s Privy Seal, requiring him to prepare a bill for the king’s signature, 
which should embrace the proposed grant. One of the clerks of the Privy 
Seal was required, within eight days thereafter, to issue letters of warrant 
to the Lord Chancellor of England, commanding him to prepare a bill to 
pass the Great Seal, which should also contain the grant. Upon the receipt 
of this mandate, the Lord Chancellor affixed the Great Seal, whereupon the 
grant was duly enrolled and became complete. In some cases, at the 
pleasure of the king, the patent was taken from the Privy Signet Office 
direct to the Lord Chancellor, without its going through the office of the 
Privy Seal. 

The duke’s patent of 1664 seems to have passed these several stages 
in its progress to completion. In tracing its history in the British archives, 
the first document relating to the title was found in the series of ‘‘ Colonial 
Papers,” and consisted of an.undated draught of the warrant to prepare a 
bill for the king’s signature. There are three copies of this draught, each 
dated February 29, 1664. Two are contained in the Colonial Entry-Books, 
Nos, 68 and 92, and the third in a warrant-book, bearing the name of 
Sir Henry Bennett, one of King Charles’ Secretaries of State. Entry- 
Book No. 92 is one of Sir Joseph Williamson’s note-books. Sir Joseph 
was another of King Charles’ secretaries. He wrote in the margin of the 
book, opposite the copy of the warrant, ‘‘ Grant to his Royal Highness in 
N. England.” The description of the territory granted is identical in all 
three of these copies, and by its terms includes ‘‘ all the land from the west 
side of Hudson’s River to the east side of Delaware Bay,” thus necessarily 
excluding all the territory between the Connecticut and Hudson Rivers. 
The next document found was the King’s Signet Bill, contained in the Sig- 
net Docket-Book, No. 15, at page 292. It is dated March 8, 1664, and 
bears the king’s signature. It is endorsed as follows: ‘‘ Charles R., our 
will and pleasure is that this pass by immediate warrant.” It was entered 
at the Signet Office, March 10, 1664, and attested by John Nicholas, and 
entered at the Privy Seal Office the same day, and attested by John Caule. 
The letters-patent passed the Great Seal on the same day, and are inscribed, 
‘* per ipsum regem,” by the king himself. 

It will be seen from the description of the territory granted by the 
patent, a copy of which is hereinafter given, that such description does not 
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conform to that contained in the warrant, but was so changed and enlarged 
in the patent as to include all the land from the west side of Connecticut 
River to the east side of Defaware Bay, instead of from the west side of 
Hudson's River to the east side of Delaware Bay. This amended descrip- 
tion, substituting Connecticut for Hudson’s River, was inserted in all the 
documents subsequent to the warrant to prepare a bill, for it is found in the 
original of the King’s Signet Bill above referred to, signed by the king 
himself, in the bill as entered in the Privy Seal Office the same day, in the 
docket in the Signet Office Docket-Book, and in the final patent of 1664. 
The above important and significant alteration would seem to justify the 
inference that on February 29, 1664, when the warrant was drawn as the 
first step toward granting the patent, it was considered that the colony of 
Connecticut, on which it was intended to bound the patent on the east, of 
right extended westward to the Hudson River, as was then and subse- 
quently continued to be strenuously claimed and contended for by Connec- 
ticut, and that it was, at the date of the warrant, so understood by the 
king himself. 

The following are literal transcripts of the description of the territory 
granted by the warrant to prepare a bill for the king’s patent of 1664, 
copied from the Colonial Entry-Book, No. 68, page 7, above referred to; 
also of the description of the territory granted by the said patent, copied 
from the book labelled ‘‘ Proprieties,” B. T., vol. 25, page 113. This last 
document is the original draught of the patent in parchment enrolled 16, 
Carolus II., only a few trifling and immaterial variations being found be- 
tween it and that patent. The duplicate of this enrolled patent, which was 
delivered to the Duke of York as evidence of his title, is now in the office 
of the Secretary of State of the State of New York, at Albany. Full copies 
of this duplicate may be found on pages 10, etc., of the Report of the Re- 
gents of the University of the State of New York on the Boundaries of 
New York, and on page 653 of the second volume of Broadhead’s History 
of New York. 


WARRANT TO PREPARE A BILL 


Grant to his Royal Highness of Lands in New England. 29. February 166} 


We will and require you forthwith to prepare a Bill for our Royal Signature to pass our Great 
Seale containing a Grant unto Our Dearest Brother James Duke of Yorke and his heires forever, of 
all that part of the Main Land of New England, beginning from a place called St Croix, next ad- 
joining to New Scotland in America, and from thence extending along the Sea Coast unto a certain 
place called Pemaquin and soe up y® river thereof to the farthest head thereof, as it tendeth Nor- 
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ward, and from thence to ye River Kinebequin, and soe upwards by ye shortest cut to ye River Canada, 
and alsoe all that Island or Islands called Mattawocko or long Island, lying to the Westward of Cape 
Codd and ye narrow Higawsets abutting upon the main land between the rivers of Conecticut and 
Hudson’s River ; together alsoe with the said river called Hudson’s River, and all the land from ye 
west side of Hudsons River tothe East side of Delaware Bay, all of which are within ye latitude 
39 and 46 degrees, and containing in length from East to West the whole length of the Sea Coast, 
and alsoe all those Islands of Block Islands, Martins vineyards and Nontukes, with all lands, islands, 
mines, minerals, royalties, comodities and hereditaments within the said limits, with power of judi- 
cature, &c, &c. 
Dated at WHITEHALL 29) Febry 166% 


PATENT OF 1664 


King Charles the 2° his Patent, to the Duke of York for New Jersey in America, 
March 12 166} 


Charles the Second, by the Grace of God &c, to all to whom these presents shall come Greet- 
ing— 

Know ye that we, for divers good causes and considerations us hereunto moving, having of our 
‘Especial Grace, certain knowledge and meer motion, given and granted, and by these presents for us 
our heirs and successors, do give and grant, unto our dear brother, James Duke of York his heirs 
and assigns, all that part of the Main Land of New England, beginning at a certaine place called or 
known by the name of St Croix next adjoining to New Scotland in America, and from thence ex- 
tending along the sea coast unto a certain place called Pemaquie or Pemaquid, and so up the River 
thereof to the farthest head of the same, as it tendeth Northwards and extending from thence to the 
River of Kinebiquire, and so upwards by the Shortest course to the River Canada Northward, and 
also all that Island or Islands, commonly called by the severall name or names of Mattowacks or 
Long Island, scituate lying and being toward the west of Cape Codd and the Narrow Higansets, 
abutting upon the Maine Land between the two Rivers, these called or known by the severall names 
of Connecticutt and Hudsons River, together also with the said River called Hudsons River, and all 
the Land from the West side of Connecticutt River to the East side of Delaware Bay, and also all 
those severall Islands called or known by the names of Martins Vineyards and Nantukes other Nan- 
tucket, together with all the Lands, islands, Soyles, Rivers, Harbours, Mines, Minerals, Quarries, 
Woods, Marshes, Waters, Lakes, Fishing, Hawking, Hunting and Fowling, and all other Royalties, 
Profits, commodities and hereditaments, to the said Severall Islands, Lands, and Premises belonging, 
and appertaining, with their and every of their appurtenances, &c, &c 

In Witnesse &c ourself at Westminster the twelfth day of March Anno Regni Regis Caroli Se- 
cundi Sexto decimo Per ipsum Regem, 


The second charter of 1674, which was granted by King Charles II. to 
the Duke of York, to obviate the objections which had been raised against 
the validity of the first charter, on account of its covering territory then in 
possession of the Dutch, is almost identical, in the description of the terri- 
tory conveyed, with the terms of the first’ charter. This may be seen by 
a reference to the copies of the two charters contained in the Regents’ 
report on the boundaries of New York, above referred to. 
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BOUNDARY CONTROVERSIES 


When the various colonial charters were granted, and their territorial 
boundaries defined, the geographical knowledge of the interior of North 
America was necessarily very limited. The only information obtainable 
was derived chiefly from reports of voyageurs who had penetrated the vast 
interior of the continent in their prosecution of the fur trade, from the ac- 
counts of the early missionaries, and from the rude sketches furnished by 
the natives, showing the outlines of the lakes and rivers which so promi- 
nently mark the natural features of the country. Confused descriptions, 
growing out of this defective knowledge, occasioned the numerous boun- 
dary disputes, which, from time to time, arose between New York and her 
neighbors. 

On the east, Massachusetts, by virtue of the charter granted by James 
I., in 1620, to the Council of Plymouth, and the subsequent sale by said 
council to Sir Henry Roswell and his associates, claimed a strip between 
the Merrimack and Charles Rivers, which, extending westerly between 42° 
2’ and 45° 15’ north latitude, reached the Pacific Ocean. This claim was 
under a title prior to the first patent to the Duke of York, and in conflict 
therewith, so far as it overlapped the territories of the latter. The contro- 
versy was not settled until May 18, 1773, when a line parallel with the 
Hudson, and about twenty miles easterly therefrom, was agreed upon as a 
boundary between the two colonies.. This, however, did not dispose of the 
claim of Massachusetts to the territory lying west of the lands granted to 
the Duke of York. The western limits of the Duke’s territories, which lie 
north of the parallel drawn through the northernmost sources of Delaware 
Bay, were vague and undefined in both his patents. New York, in view of 
this uncertainty, and to strengthen her patent title, asserted a right to ex- 
tend westerly to Lakes Erie and Ontario, founded mainly on a claim as 
successor to the Five Nations, and on the acquiescence of the British crown. 
This was stoutly resisted by Massachusetts, and it was not until December, 
1786, that a satisfactory arrangement was effected between the two colonies. 
By this settlement, New York granted to Massachusetts the title or right of 
pre-emption, exclusive of jurisdiction and sovereignty, in and to certain 
lands in the State of New York, lying between the Chenango and Tiough- 
nioga Rivers on the east, and the Owego River on the west, embracing 
230,400 acres in the present counties of Tioga, Broome, and Cortland ; also 
in and to all that portion of the present State of New York bounded north 
by Lake Ontario, south by Pennsylvania, west by a meridian drawn through 
the western extremity of Lake Ontario, and.east by a meridian drawn from 
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a point in the northern boundary of Pennsylvania, eighty-two miles west of 
the north-east corner of said State, excepting therefrom a strip one mile wide, 
extending along the east side of the Niagara River, from Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontario. Massachusetts, in consideration of the above grant, and while she 
reserved the right of pre-emption in the soil, relinquished to New York all 
sovereignty and jurisdiction over all that part of the State of New York 
lying west of a meridian drawn through Seneca Lake, and comprising what 
were subsequently known as the Phelp’s and Gorham and Holland Land 
Companies’ purchases. On the north-east, the line between New York 
and New Hampshire remained unsettled until October, 1790, when New 
York consented that Vermont, which had been taken from the western part 
of New Hampshire and organized as a State, might be admitted into the 
Union with its present western boundary. This was ratified by Congress 
on February 18, 1791, and Vermont, under its present name, thus became 
one of the United States. On the south, Pennsylvania claimed, under the 
Charter of March 4, 1681, from King Charles II., as far north as the 42d 
parallel. Connecticut claimed, under the Charter of April 23, 1662, grant- 
ed by the same king to John Winthrop and others, from the parallel of 
41° to the parallel of 42° 2’, Thus a narrow strip two minutes, or about 
two and one-third miles wide, extending from the Delaware westerly as far 
as the western limits of New York, was claimed by both colonies. 

This controversy was terminated in favor of New York by an act of the 
General Assembly of Connecticut, passed in May, 1800, whereby it released 
all territorial and jurisdictional interest in all lands lying west of the eastern 
boundary of New York, in consideration of a conveyance to Connecticut 
by the United States of that tract of land in the north-east part of Ohio, 
since known as the ‘‘ Western Reserve,” from the proceeds of the sales of 
which the noble school-fund of the latter State has been derived. 

The northern boundary of New York, being coterminous with that of 
the United States, was first defined and established by royal proclamation, 
October 7, 1763, and confirmed by act of Parliament in 1774, in fixing the 
limits of the Province of Quebec. It was again defined by the second arti- 
cle of the treaty of peace concluded between the United States and Great 
Britain in 1783. The line was afterward surveyed and practically located 
in 1817 and 1818, by commissioners appointed under the fifth and sixth 
articles of the Treaty of Ghent. 

The boundary between New York and New Jersey remained unsettled 
until September 16, 1833, when an agreement was entered into by commis- 
sioners mutually appointed by the two States, and ratified by New York 
the next year, which effectually disposed of all further controversy. 
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By the recent compact between New York and Connecticut, ratified by 
an act of the Legislature of New York, passed May 8, 1880, the last of the 
boundary disputes which have so long existed as subjects of irritation be- 
tween New York and her neighbors has been amicably and definitely set- 
tled. It now remains for the lines thus established by solemn agreement 
to be accurately surveyed and marked by permanent monuments, so that 
all possibility of future doubt may be removed. 

This is now being done in the most thorough manner along the division 
line between New York and Pennsylvania, under the direction of the Board 
of Regents of the University of New York, and the work should be ex 
tended to all other portions of the State boundary not defined by natural 


objects. 
O. H. MARSHALL 


SEAL OF THE PROVINCE OF NEW YORK 





THE HUGUENOTS OF VIRGINIA 


Three hundred years ago, upon the table-lands above the lowlands of 
the noble river, then known as the Powhatan, within twenty miles of the site 
of Richmond, the historic capital of the Fallen Confederacy, there stood in 
a clearing, surrounded by the primeval wilderness, a large collection of 
Indian huts. It was the town of the Monocans, and the eastern outpost of 
one of the aboriginal nations, which then possessed the territory of Virginia. 

Three powerful nations were then scattered over the different parts of the 
State. The Powhatans occupied the territory below the falls of the rivers 
emptying into the Chesapeake; the Mannahoacs, the country above the 
falls of the Potomac and Rappahannock, and the Monocans, the upward slope 
from the falls of the James to the mountains. 

These nations were sprung from different stocks, and spoke languages so 
different from each other, that no philologist of the present day can derive 
them from the same root, and interpreters were necessary when the nations 
transacted business with each other. They were each divided into tribes, 
who spoke different dialects of the same language. 

The Powhatan, the most powerful of the three, was divided into thirty 
tribes, the names of some of which are now borne by the rivers and bays 
entering into the Chesapeake. The Mannahoacs had eight, and the Mono- 
cans five tribes. The latter nations were in friendship with each other, and 
were combined together in carrying on perpetual warfare against the Pow- 
hatans. 

The Mohemenco tribe of the Monocans occupied the town of which we 
have spoken, and was near the debatable line between them and the Pow- 
hatans, and many battles were fought over the same ground where, in our 
time, the strength and supremacy of our great Government was severely 
tried. 

Time has wrought a sad change on these Indian nations. The names of 
the nations and the tribes, when not entirely extinct, are only preserved by 
those who do not know their origin. The site of this town is now occupied 
only by a country church and a way-side store, standing on the edge of a 
forest, at the fork of a common country road, one branch of which crosses 
James River at the ‘‘ Mannakin” town ferry, and the other goes on directly 
to Richmond. A few miles below are the Huguenot Springs, a now de- 
serted watering-place ; and across the river, fringed by fertile lowlands in full 
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cultivation, are seen the extensive works and buildings of the Mannakin 
Coal Mines. In the course of time another race and nation were to occupy 
the place of the Monocans, and like them, in the revolution of years, to be 
scattered and dispersed ; but unlike them, never to become extinct or for- 
gotten, or to leave no “ footprints on the sands of time.” 

The Huguenots of France, whose struggle against the Government had 
been terminated by the ability and power of Richelieu, although conquered, 
were permitted for a time to enjoy the freedom of conscience secured by 
the famous Edict of Nantes. But Louis XIV., despite the remonstran- 
ces of the Pope of Rome, of Catholic Spain, and all Protestant Europe, 
repealed the edict of religious freedom and commenced against them a per- . 
secution only equalled by the atrocities of Nero and Caligula. To escape 
massacre and execution, fifty thousand families, having among them those 
distinguished by opinions and sentiments liberal beyond their age, by in- 
dustry and proficiency in literature and art, left their country for other 
climes, where, under vines and fig-trees other than those of La Vendée and 
Bordeaux, they might enjoy their own opinions and worship their God, 
and where the myrmidons of the bigot, Louis XIV., could not make them 
afraid. Some went to England, some to Holland, some planted their vine- 
yards on the Cape of Good Hope. The cruelty of the despot of France gave 
citizens to America. Many came to New York, more to the Carolinas, and 
in 1690 King William of Orange sent a large body of them to Virginia. 
They were naturalized by a special act passed for the purpose and by His 
Majesty’s command, through the colonial government; they were settled on 
the south side of James River, and were granted a tract of land extending 
from Bernard’s Creek, just below the town of the Monocans, who, like them- 
selves, had left their homes and hearth-stones to enjoy, in‘a more impene- 
trable wilderness in the far West, that freedom which the Huguenots were 
to possess upon the spot where it had been denied to them. 

A large body of land extending along the south bank of the river, one 
mile from it in depth, and twenty-five miles in length, up the stream, includ- 
ing all the islands in the river opposite them, was granted to them by letters- 
patent. The southern line was chopped upon the trees, and, for a hundred 
years after, was known as the French line. The eastern boundary was 
Bernard’s Creek, and the western was Salle’s Creek, whose names now 
recall the foreign birth of the new settlers, as does the name of Sabot 
Island, whose shape resembles the wooden shoe of the French peasantry. 
The Colonial House of Burgesses, held ‘‘ at his majestyes royall colledge of 
William & Mary, adjoining to the Citty of Williamsburgh,” on December 
5, 1700, ‘‘in the 12th year of his majestyes reign,” after confirming the 
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grant of the land given them, established the settlement as a distinct parish, 
called King William’s Parish, and exempting the ‘‘ said French refugees ” 
from the payment of public and county taxes and levies for seven years, 
which period of time was afterward further extended. 

Thus settled and encouraged, they determined at once, as they had left 
their old country for a new one on account of religion, that they would dis- 
card all the traditions, habits and prejudices of the Old World, and erect 
themselves into a community founded upon the precepts of the Bible and 
the example of the Apostles, and established a community of property, 
both real and personal. They divided the land into sections, running from 
the forest-line to the bank of the river, and allotted them to families accord- 
ing to size, and at intervals erected storehouses, into which each person 
able to labor was to deposit the crops made and gathered by him, and to 
receive therefrom the necessaries for himself and his family. But, as might 
have been supposed, this system would not work even in that industrious 
and moral community, and they then, by voluntary agreement, divided the 
lands of the settlement among themselves, according to what they con- 
sidered right, and having accomplished this partition without dispute or 
contention, held and worked their lands like the other settlers around them. 
Their crops showed at first that they still cherished the remembrance of 
the occupations of their native land. They took the wild vine of the coun- 
try and cultivated it, and made what Beverly, in his history, called ‘a 
strong-bodied claret ;’’ but they soon abandoned its cultivation, and, like 
other Virginians, raised the great staple of the colony. Having taken'the 
country of the Indian, they cultivated his peculiar plant. Tobacco will 
always be associated with the Indian, whose history, in the words of 
Charles Lamb, is written upon the immortal tobacco-leaf. 

At this time, although many of their descendants still live in the county 
of Powhatan, and near what is now known as ‘‘ Mannakin Town,” they 
have been scattered abroad, like the rest of the sons of the ‘‘ Old Do- 
minion,” to every State and territory of our great country. Our news- 
papers lately contained an account of the murder of one La Prade, a 
descendant of one of the first settlers from France, and several others 
bearing the same name are now living not more than five miles from the 
site of the old ‘‘Monocan town.” Only one family has retained in an 
uninterrupted line of descent the land allotted to it at the division of the 
territory first held in common. Up to the close of the late war, four 
brothers lived on adjoining farms, which their ancestors of the same name 
had owned in an uninterrupted descent for a hundred and sixty years, and 
one of them still holds his hereditary domain, bearing a name suggestive 
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of his lineage—Tscharner De’Graffenreidt Michaux. For the most part 
these French names have been Americanized. Soublette is now meta- 
morphosed into Sublitt; D’Aubigné into Dabney; and Souinné into 
Sweeney, whose lineal descendant, Joe Sweeny, with his banjo, accompanied 
the gay and dashing rebel General J. E. B. Stuart through all his cam- 
paigns. The descendants of these Huguenots have preserved many of the 
characteristics of their forefathers. While no one of them, except Matthew 
Fontaine Maury, whose name is the property of America by his great work 
on the Geography of the Sea, has been distinguished for genius, yet all: 
have been remarkable for good sense and sterling integrity. While fickle 
Fortune in the revolution of her wheel has made a great difference in their 
conditions and stations in life—some being opulent planters and others day- 
laborers for the owners of their paternal lands—while no one has been 
distinguished as a governor or president, general or statesman, or as hold- 
ing any high official position, yet no one holding in his veins any of the 
Huguenot blood has ever yet been convicted of any infamous offence. 

The most interesting relic of antiquity among them in the vicinity of 
their settlement is a large Bible containing the Old and New Testament 
without the Apocrypha, in the French language, which was brought over 
by one of the first immigrants from his native land, in which it is more 
than probable he was not there permitted to read. The first owner was 
one of the family of Chastainé, which name is now extinct except as a 
Christian name. It is now in the hands of one of his lineal descendants, 
This Bible was printed in Amsterdam. 


WILLIAM POPE DABNEY 





AMERICA 
I 
SULLY PRUDHOMME TO AMERICA 


A quoi bon, tristes gens, vos ports et vos boutiques, 
Si vous trainez au flanc le principe du mal, 
Et si le vieux démon des fureurs politiques 
Vous emporte avec nous dans son cercle fatal ? 
Ce cercle est tout tracé par notre antique histoire. 
A ton tour, peuple fier, tu saliras César ; 
A ton tour tu verras, au seuil de ton prétoire, 
La tache de ton sang, la marque de son char ; 
Tu verras quelque fils des empereurs du Tibre, 
Porter un monde au bout de son sceptre insolent, 
Pareil au bateleur qui tient en équilibre 
Sur la pointe d’un‘glaive un disque chancelant ! 
Tu connaitras aussi les gloires, les conquétes, 
Et les sanglots perdus dans le bruit des tambours ; 
Le triomphe et le deuil, la panique et les fétes ; 
Aprés les jours brillants, l’horreur des mauvais jours. 
Tu briseras tes lois, tu les voudras refaire, 
Et, jouet éternel de tes ambitieux, 
Quand I’un te voudra vendre un flambeau qui t’éclaire, 
L’autre te montera le baillon jusqu’aux yeux, 
A la féroce épée, a la toge hypocrite, 
Mendiant tour 4 tour des chartes pour tes droits, 
Tu feras comme nous, ton histoire est écrite : 
Flux et reflux sans fin de l’anarchie aux rois. 


Ta fortune est vulgaire, et nous la croyions belle, 
O terre de Colomb! et, quand la liberté, 
A travers l’océan volant a tire-d’aile, 

Vint jeter dans tes bras son corps ensanglanté, 
Nous la croyions ravie aux soufflets de la guerre, 
Et notre amour jalouse l’accompagnait 1a-bas. 

O terre de Colomb! ta fortune est vulgaire, 
Nous te croyions bénie, et tu ne l’étais pas. 





AMERICA 


Translation 


To what end, wretched race! your ports, your wealth, 
If in your womb you bear the germ of ill ? 
If the old fiend of party-strife, by stealth 
Within our fatal orbit drags you still? 
Traced is that orbit by our history. 
Proud race, thou too, at Czsar’s feet shalt kneel ; 
On thy pretorian threshold thou shalt see 
Stains of thy blood, marks of his chariot-wheel. 
See some imperial son of Tiber still 
Thy world upon his insolent sceptre rear, 
Even as a juggler poises with nice skill, 
Upon a sword’s keen point, a trembling sphere. 
Conquests and glories thou shalt likewise know, 
And sobs drowned by the beating of the drum. 
Panics and feasts, and victory and woe; 
After bright days, horror of days to come. 
And thou shalt break thy laws, then learn to prize ; 
Shalt be the plaything of ambitious minds. 
One offers thee a torch to light thine eyes, 
One with a gag up to thy forehead binds. 
To the fierce sword, the hypocritic gown, 
Begging a charter of thy rights, thou'lt go. 
As we do, so shalt thou; thy history’s known: 
From anarchy to kings an ebb and flow. 
Mean are thy fortunes that we thought so fair, 
Land of Columbus! When young Freedom blest 
Soared o’er the ocean, wide-winged through the air, 
Her wounded form within thine arms to rest, 
We deemed her safe from all the shocks of war— 
Our jealous love followed to yonder spot. 
Land of Columbus! mean thy fortunes are ; 
We thought thee blessed—blessed thou art not ! 


II 
REPLY TO SULLY PRUDHOMME 


High-hearted, deep-browed Poet, whose proud lyre 
Vibrated never to ignoble strain, 

What film obscures, what strange tears cloud the fire 
Of sight and soul? What blind fears veil thy brain 
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With thickly woven cobwebs of despair, 
There where thou need but open to the light 
Windows otf vision, to be made aware 
Of radiant day-dawn and retreating night ? 
A clearer knowledge had brought braver faith, 
A closer insight shown an undreamed world. 
Pardon! at thy Cassandra-notes of death 
The young Republic’s smiling lips are curled. 
On thy sea-sundered coast thou canst but hear 
Our wrangling factions’ echo, fierce debate, 
Vociferous party-strife—draw nigh thine ear 
To hear the People’s Voice reverberate, 
A murmur like the ground-swell of the deep, 
Majestic and incessant. At a word— 
Touch but the springs of Love or Law !—’twill leap 
To thunder-music tuned to one accord. 
The People’s Voice! through cycles gagged or dumb, 
Whose wakening cry in Marat’s France was ‘‘ Blood!” 
Trained to articulate speech, has here become 
The nation’s counsellor for highest good. 
Think you the Olympian voice of Caesar now 
Their multitudinous eloquence could stem ? 
Far as a dream the turbid Tiber’s flow, 
It holds nor past nor future ghosts for them. 
Nightmares fantastical as those, we fear, 
As France a second Alaric might wait. 
If History’s orbit ringed a changeless sphere— 
A vicious circle—such would be your fate. 
No! thine own words disprove the dismal creed, 
Uttered in happier hour, in braver mood— 
‘* Poet, wouldst thou dishearten us indeed, 
Thou shouldst have looked for less.” * Thou too didst brood, 
With no mean hopes, upon Humanity 
With no vainglorious boast, with joy unfeigned, 
Sobered by thought of what was yet to be, 
Didst point to harvests reaped, to conquests gained. 
Come hither, in our thronging ports to see 
The Old World exiles swarming crowd on crowd, 


* ‘* Pour nous décourager il fallait moins attendre.” See Sully Prudhomme’s poem to Alfred de 
Musset. 
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Who seek the space to toil, the right to be, 
By centuries of bondage crushed and cowed. 
The free air bathes their brows, to their dazed eyes 
Long, broadening vistas of ambition ope. 
Wealth is the slave of their own energies, 
Honor and fame lie in the humblest’s scope. 
From these, the refuse of your shores, behold 
The Man, the President, the hero rise, 
Great with the great occasion, self-controlled— 
Our corner-stone your builders did despise. 
No! we may still be clogged by mortal weights, 
The burden of the flesh, the veils of sense, 
Hampered by creature-limits, narrow fates— 
But the historic curse has vanished hence : 
Bondage of man to man, the obsequious knee, 
The yoke about the neck, the impending sword. 
Our priceless Pearl, snatched from the insatiate sea, 
Think you, were lightly lost or rash restored ? 
Nations may mount and sink, Arts halt, advance, 
But Truth is fixed ; when once the Law is known, 
The world recedes not back to ignorance, 
From Galileo, Newton, Washington. 
As when the Arabian fisherman unsealed 
The mystic, wave-tost bottle, whence unfurled 
The sky-embracing vapor that revealed 
So vast a spirit as to dwarf the world, 
So from our precious vase of truth, distilled 
By the wise fathers, soars o’er land and sea, 
Till State and continent and globe are filled 
With awful beauty—the Djinn Liberty. 


' Oh, were your black words true, were we ‘‘ not blest,” 
Were we too doomed with Prince and King and Czar, 
Were there no Cis-Atlantic goal of rest, 
For the Earth’s Pariahs—then would the world-star 
In red eclipse be blotted from the skies. 
The People, the blind Samson who has learned 
His fatal strength, mad with brute rage would rise, 
Nor stay his hand till chaos had returned. 


EMMA LAZARUS 
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THE BATTLE OF HARLEM 


PLAINS 


Additional documents in continuation of Appen- 
dix to the New Version of the Battle of Harlem 
Plains (Vol. IV., 375). 


The interesting memoir of the Evelyns 
in America, by G. D. Scull, recently 
printed for private circulation, at Oxford, 
in England, contains an extract from the 
note-book of an English officer who took 
a prominent part in the affair of Harlem 
Plains, which definitively closes the contro- 
versy as to the precise locality of the ac- 
tion. To this extract is now appended vari- 
ous collateral information, which has been 
brought to my notice by Mr. Kelby, the 
compiler of the original collection. 

The British officer was the well-known 
Captain John Montrésor, who served as 
Engineer in the British Army in America 
for twenty-four years. He married in New 
York, purchased and resided upon the 
island (now known as Randall’s), which 
during the Revolution bore his name. His 
map of the city of New York, engraved 
in 1767, known to all students, and his 
long residence in the-vicinity of Harlem, 
are sufficient proof of his familiarity with 
the topography and names of the localities 
to which he refers. In this connection, 
attention is also called to the recent pub- 
lication of Mr. Riker’s History of Har- 
lem, in which the site of the Black Horse 
Tavern of the Revolution, to which fre- 
quent allusion is made in the documents 
and letters of the period, and also that of 
the Kortright house on Harlem Plains, 
both of which are landmarks in the con- 
troversy, are finally established. 

EDITOR 
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Extract from the note-book of Captain Fohn 

Montrésor. 

The 16th Sept., 1776, the action on 
Vandewater’s Height, near Harlaem, on 
New York Island, I procured two 3 
Pounders, Brass, with Lt: Wallace, Royal 
Artillery. No horses being near Mc- 
Gowns’s, where the Guns were, had them 
hauled by hand, and brought into action 
to face the Enemy, who were attempting 
to cut off our Left, and getting round us 
between our Left and Hudson’s River. 
The proposal was my own, and had its 
desired effect, no other Guns being in the 
Field, and 60 rounds from each were fired. 

[The Evelyns in America, page 265]. 


Extract from a Fournal of the operations of the 
army under Sir William Howe. By a British 
Officer, 

Sept. 16th—This day there was a smart 
action near Bloomingdale, in which the 
Light Infantry suffered ; but, on being sup- 
ported by the reserve, under the Honble. 
Major-General Vaughan, the Rebels were 
defeated with great loss. 

[The Evelyns in America, page 321.] 


Extract of a letter from Captain Evelyn to the 
Hon. Mrs, Boscawen, dated New York Island, 
September 24, 1776. 

The next day [Sept. 16] a few com- 
panies of Light Infantry were prompted 
to attack a party of the rebels, and with 
more ardour than discretion, pushed them 
to their very lines, where they were sup- 
ported by their cannon, and by three or 
four thousand men. This obliged us to 
support our people, and brought on a 
skirmish, in which we had nine or ten men 
killed, a few officers and about ninety men 
wounded, and which answered no other 
end than to prove our superiority even in 
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their beloved woods, as the ground we 

gained we did not want, but went back 

at night to that we had left in the morning. 
[The Evelyns in America, page 194. ] 


Extract of a letter from Capt. Francis Hutche- 
son, Assistant Secretary to Sir William Howe, 
to Gen, Frederick Haldimand, Governor of 
Canada. 

Campt at Turtle Bay near New York 
Sept. 24, 1776. 
Dear Sir 
On Sunday the 15th inst the 

Army landed at Kipp’s Bay from the op- 

posite shore on Long Island, under the 

fire of four men of war, and tho’ the 

Rebels made a show for some time of 

manning their extensive works, they aban- 

doned the whole & fled to the Heights 
near the Blue bell above Harlem, where 
they have made some strong works & 
still remain. Our advanced post is at the 

Black Horse tavern & the army is posted 

from the North to the East Rivers, quite 

across the country above Mr. Apthorpe’s. 

We had but 4 killed and 14 wounded 

of the Hessian troops, in this great suc- 

cess, but the next day (the 16th) the Light 

Infantry advancing a little too far, were 

attacked by a large body, by which we 

lost 9 killed and about 70 wounded, how- 
ever they kept their ground till supported 
by the Grenadiers & brought off all their 
wounded, & killed 60 of the Rebels & 
took about 50 prisoners. 

[Haldiman MSS. in the British Museum.] 


From a Manuscript Fournal kept by George In- 
man, Lieut. of the 26th Foot, now in posses- 
sion of his great-grandson, Charles R. Hilder- 
burn, of Philadelphia, 

At the date of this entry Lieut. Inman 
was in New York City. 
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1776 “On the 15 Sept . . a Bri- 


gade took possession of the City ; 
the next day, the 3d Lt. Infantry 
under Major Johnson of the 28th 
advancing too near the Enemy’s 
lines, they came down in force 
which nearly brought on a Gen- 
eral engagement.” 


Officers wounded Sept. 16, 1776 


15th Foot Capt. Mitchell 
Lt. Leigh 
28 “ Lt. Jepson 
qt? Major Murray 
Capt. McPherson 
ne “McIntosh 
© Ensign McKenzie (died Sept. 
21) 


Letter to the Committee of Tryon County 
Fishkill 21st Sep”. 1776. 
Gent". 

By reason of the Multiplicity 
of Busness that hath Laterly turned up 
the Convention has,not yet entered on 
the mode of Government nither do wee 
know when it will be taken up & there- 
fore think it would be both prudent & 
more Easy to Reduce the Quorum of 
three for our County to a less Number as 
you in your wisdom may think fit as we 
take it for granted the Quorum was ad- 
vanced puerly in that of the mater of 
Government of this Exampel, wee have 
Instances in sum of the other Counties. 

The Currant News is nearly thus about 
the midel of Last week our army avacu- 
ated New York—and brought with them 
their Artilery and Ordinence Stores of 
Every kind exsept a Quantity of flower 
thay Culd not Remove and have made 
their Grand Stand on the hither end of 
York Island and near kings Bridge from 
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whence thay are Determened not to be 
drove 

Last Sunday the Enemy Landed a larg 
boddy of Troops at Turtle Bay under 
Cover of their Ships from which thay 
fiered So warmly on our Lines that our 
tropes at that place whoo ware but fue 
was obleg’d to Retrate to Sum Hights at 
a distance, the Enemy amemaetly formed 
a lines a Crose the Island our Army on 
monday Got a reinforcement & met them 
in the open field on which a hot Ingage- 
ment insued near Harlem, which lasted 
above two howers (in plattune fiering) in 
the Action our Army drove back the En- 
emy to thare Mean Body & Slue many of 
their men tuck a standerd 3 bras Cannon 
and a large number of muskets, with 
the Los of only 30 kiled and wouned on 
our Side this acttion hath so raised the 
Spirets of our men that thay are impa- 
tient to have another heat at them, 

It is Lick wise aferened that our fier 
Ships hase Burned 2 of their men of ware 
and a tender 

We are Gent" with all Due Esteen your 

Very Hum’, serv". 
Joun Moore 
WILLIAM HARPER 


1 
VOLKERT VEEDER 


Yo the Chairman 
and Members of the 
Committee of Tryon 
County. 


Directed ‘To Joun Frey Esq’. 
Chairman of the Committee of 
Tryon County. 


Endorsed 
Wo. Harper's letter to committee 
while in Prov. Cong. 


[Miscellaneous MSS, N. Y. Historical Society. ] 
~ 
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Extract of a Letter from Peter Du Bois to 
Major Colden, Written at Second River, N. F. 


Tuesday, Sept. 17, 1776. 


We have Three different and Equally 
Confused Accounts of Another Action 
Yesterday between the Hours of 10 & 2 
°Clock, Said to have happen’d on the 
Bank of Hudsons River about Two Miles 
higher than M*'. Apthorps, Near where 
the Gully Terminates that Crosses the 
Island as you Enter Harlem Lane from 
Kingsbridge, in which Common fame by 
the Bye a Most Notorious Liar Says The 
Regular Troops were Routed with the 
Loss of about 400 Men Killd Wounded 
& prisoners with three field pieces whilst 
the Provincials lost only 48 Men. 

I have Endeavord to Trace the Re- 
ports But Cannot deduce their Origin 
farther than from some Associators Now 
Universally known here by the Denomi- 
nation of Flying Camp Men. These with 
one or More of the Heroic Battalions of 
their Corps were Posted at a Fort lately 
thrown up on the Jersey Shore, nearly 
Oppesite to Fort Washington declare 
they saw the Engagement, from the 
heights opposite to it on the Jersey shore 
& that a boat with some people in it had 
come a Cross the River from whom they 
heard these particulars. As yet I suspend 
my opinion of the Number Lost on either 
Side But think it probable there has 
been an Action and that the British 
Troops have Retreated—first Because 
Twenty seven flat Bottom Boats full of 
Soldiers were seen to go up the North 
River Early on Monday Morning—Sec- 
ondly Because We have had Acco. that 
the Provincials Began to throw up In- 
trenchments at this place a Sunday After- 
noon at which they continued to Work 
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all Night. And the Reporters Say the 
British Troops forced the first Line of 
Their Intrenchments and were on the 
Brink of Carrying the second when they 
were flanked by a Body of Riflemen which 
induced them to Retreat—I think it prob- 
able The Kings Troops have been if not 
totally, in a great Measure Ignorant of 
the Intrenchments and possibly highly 
elated with their late Successes and prob- 
ably but Indifferently Acquainted w® The 
Surrounding Grounds—All which Circum- 
stances must have been of bad tendency 
to them—But may teach their Command- 
ers a Lesson of Military Wisdom—Not to 
Undervalue their Enemy, To be Cautious 
& Circumspect before they Advance And 
thoroughly to Reconnoitre the Enemys 
defences as well as the Surrounding 
Grounds, 


Wednesday, Sept. 18". 1776. 


I have just seen an officer of The Jer- 
sey Forces from fort Washington who says 
he was in the Action on Monday. His 


Name is Deane & of the 5". Regt. He 
told me The Regular Troops about 1000 
in Number principally of Fraziers Reg*. 
Attacked their Advanced post in its In- 
trenchments, But on a Brigade Appearing 
to Reinforce them Retreat*. That by Es- 
timation they must have had Killd & 
Wounded about 200 Men That the Pro- 
vincials had only 11 Killd & 15 wounded 
among the former a New England Collo- 
nell,—He says the Main force of The 
British Army is Collected at the Seven 
Mile Stone Extending Cross the Island— 
That the Provincials have thrown up very 
strong lines from Harlem River a Cross 
to Hudsons River at the Nine Mile 
Stone, and have 10,000 Men the Flower 
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of their Troops Encamp’d without the 
Lines Determind to Oppose the Regu- 
lars in the field sho*. they attempt the 
heights,—that the Remainder of the Pro- 
vincials are in different Encampments 
from Coll*. Morris’s to Kings Bridge & 
beyond it and Consist of about 20,000 
men, who are all in high Spirits—this Ac- 
count of the Engagement and of The 
Disposition of the Two Armys is the most 
probable & The Most Distinct of any I 
have yet heard & therefore I have given 
it you by way of Supplement. 
[McKesson Papers, N. Y. Historical Society. ] 


Gen. Clinton's copy of his letter to the N.Y. 

Convention, 

King’s Bridge 18th Sep’. 1776. 

Gentlemen—Since my last many Mat- 
ters of great Importance to the public & 
more particulary to this State have taken 
Place but I have been so situated as 
neither to find Leisure or Opportunity of 
communicating them to Congress. I re- 
turned late last Night from the Command 
of the Picket or Advance Party in the 
Front of our Lines & was just setting 
down to write to the Convention & in- 
tended sending an Express when I was 
favoured with yours of yesterday. 

About the Middle of last Week it was 
determined for many Reasons to evacuate 
the City of New York and accordingly, 
Orders were given for removing the Or- 
donance & Militittary & other Stores from 
thence which by Sunday Morning was 
nearly effected. On Satturday four of the 
Enemy's large Ships passed by the City 
up the North River & anchored near 
Greenage and about as many more up the 
East River which anchored in Turtle Bay 
and from the Movements of the Enemy 
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on Long Island & the small Islands in the 
East River we had great Reason to ap- 
prehend they intended to make a landing 
and attack our Lines somewhere near the 
City. Our Army for some Days had been 
moveing this way & encamping on the 
Heights Southwest of Col’. Morris’s where 
we intended to form Lines & make our 
grand stand——On Sunday Morning the 
Enemy landed a very Considerable Body 
of Troops principally consisting of their 
Light Infantry & Grenadiers near Turtle 
Bay under Cover of a very heavy Can- 
nonade from their Shipping. Our Lines 
were but thinly manned as they were more 
intended only to secure a Retreat to the 
Rear of our Army and unfortunately by 
such Troops as were so little disposed to 
stand in the Way of Grape Shot that the 
Main Body of them almost instantly re- 
treated, nay fled without a possibility of 
rallying them tho’ Gen" Washington him- 
self (who rid to the Spot on hearing the 
Cannonade) with some other Gen'-Of- 
ficers exerted themselves to effect it. The 
Enemy on Landing immediately formed 
a line across the Island most of our People 
were luckilly North of it & joined the 
Army. The few that were in the City 
Crossed the River chiefly to Paulus Hook 
so that our Loss in Men Artillery or Stores 
is very inconsiderable. I dont believe it 
exceeds 100 Men & I fancy most of them 
from their Conduct staid out of Choice. 
Before Evening the Enemy landed the 
Main Body of their Army, took Possession 
of the City & marched up the Island & 
encamped on the Heights extending from 
McGowns or the Black Horse to the 
North River, 

On Monday Morning about 1o oclock 
a Party of the Enemy consisting of High- 
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landers, Hessians the Light Infantry & 
Grenadiers of the English Troops, the 
numbers uncertain, attacked our Ad- 
vanced Party commanded by Col' Knowl- 
ton at Maje Davits Fly they were oposed 
with Spirit & soon made to retreat toa 
clear Field Southwest of that about 200 
Paces where they lodged themselves be- 
hind a Fence covered with Bushes, Our 
People attacked them in Force & a rein- 
forcement with 2 Field Pieces being or- 
dered in they caused them to retreat a 
second Time leaving 5 Dead on the Spot. 
We pursued them to a Buckwheat Field 
on the Toop of a high Hill distant about 
400 Paces where they received a very 
Considerable Reinforcement with some 
Field Pieces & made a stand, then a very 
brisk action ensued at this Place, which 
continued about two Hours our People 
at length worsted them a third Time 
caused them to fall back into an Orchard 
from thence across a Hollow & up another 
Hill not far distant from their own Lines. 
A large Collum of the Enemy’s Army be- 
ing at this Time discovered to be in Motion 
and the Ground we then occupied being 
rather disadvantageous a Retreat likewise 
without bringing on a Genl Action which 
we did not think prudent to Risk rather 
insecure. Our Party was therefore or- 
dered in & the Enemy was well contented 
to hold the last Ground we drove them to. 

We lost on this occasion Col’. Knowl- 
ton a brave Officer, Major Leatch of Vir- 
ginia and 15 Privates killed & About 8 or 
10 Subaltern Officers & Privates Wound- 
ed. The Loss of the Enemy is uncer- 
tain they carried their Dead and wounded 
off in & soon after the Action but we 
have good Evidence of their having up- 
wards of Sixty killed & violent presump- 
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tion of 100. The Action lasted in the 
whole About 4 Hours. 

I consider our Success in this Small 
Affair at this Time almost equal to a Vic- 
tory, it has animated our Troops & 
gave them a new Spirit & erased every 
bad Impression the Retreat from Long 
Island &c had left on their Minds. They 
find they are able with inferior Numbers 
to drive their Enemy & think of nothing 
now but Conquest. Since the above noth- 
ing material has happened, the Enemy 
keep close to their Lines, our Advanced 
Parties continue at their former Station. 
We are daily throwing up Works to pre- 
vent the Enemy’s advancing, great At- 
tention is paid to Fort Washington—the 
Posts opposite to it on the Jerssy Shore 
& the Obstructions in the River which I 
have reason to believe is already effectual 
so as to prevent their Shipping passing, 
however it is intended still to add to them 


as it is of the utmost Consequence to 


keep the Enemy below us. None of 
Smith’s or Remsen’s Regiment have yet 
joined me nor do I believe they intend. 
I have heard that many have gone over 
on the Island continue there. I have 
not been able to get any late acc“ from 
thence except that I have heard & be- 
lieve & hope Gen' Woodhull is not dead 
as was reported. We are getting a New 
Supply of Connecticut Militia in here, if 
they are not better than the last, I wish 
they woud keep them at Home. I hope 
however they are. They look better. A 
Regiment or two lately arrived from Vir- 
ginia. I cant recollect anything else 
worth mentioning. 
I am with much Respect your most 
Obed' Serv‘, 
Geo CLINTON, 
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We shall want a Quantity of Oak Plank 
for Platform & Square Timbers how can 
it be procured I am sure our Q M Gen' 
if left to him will fail in getting of it. The 
Gen' desired me to inquire how it can be 


had. 
[Clinton Papers, N. Y. State Library.] 


At the ceremonies on the laying of the corner-stone 
of the Reformed Dutch Church in Orchard 
Street, between Broome and Delancey Streets, 
September, 1827, the venerable Colonel Henry 
Rutgers, in a short address, thus alluded to 
the action at Harlem, September 16, 1776. 

I cheerfully joined the army at Brook- 
lyn Heights; and after that skirmish I 
escaped with the retreating army to the 
City of New York. I returned at once 
to my peaceful dwelling, but was soon 
after commanded to join the army in its 
farther retreat to Haerlem Heights. 

On mounting my horse, and retiring 
across the fields in the immediate vicinity 
of this spot, with a slow step and an 
anxious state of mind, I contemplated 
my then present situation and my future 
prospects. . . Soon after this, a 
division of the British army, taking the 
Bloomingdale Road, arrived at Manhat- 
tan Ville (now so called.) Some sharp 
shooting immediately commenced _be- 
tween the riflemen of each army, in a 
buckwheat field, situated in the valley 
between them; many brave men on both 
sides were killed, and many more were 
wounded, The British were brought to 
Haerlem River, and from thence they 
were conveyed by water, to my dwelling 
house, which I had very recently left, but 
which had already received the mark of 
Confiscation on the south door (and, my 
friends, that mark I have taken care still 
to preserve on my door). My dwelling 
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house was then occupied by them as an 
Hospital, a Store House, or Barracks, as 
the circumstances of the times required. 


[Magazine of the Reformed Dutch Church, Oc- 
tober, 1827, Vol. II., p. 412.] 


Extract of a letter from Captain George Flems- 
ing to Major Sebastian Bauman, of the 2d N. 
Y. Artillery, dated, Campt at Peeks Kill, May 


29, 1777. 

A few days ago David Owen got here 
having Deserted from the Enemy. He 
says the day [probably Oct 5] he left 
us on the Rock at the Advanced Post 
near Harlem, he went to a Tavern in 
Harlem to get Wine which was gave 
Gratis, where he was surrounded & car- 
ried to Gen. Howe, who after examining 
him committed him; that at the expira- 
tion of three days he listed in a Tory 
Reg*. with an intent to Desert, and had 
no oppatunity until the other day, as he 
was immediately sent to Long Island on 
listing. 

[Bauman Papers, N, Y. Historical Society.] 


Hessian account of the action. 


On the 16" of September a tolerably 
hot battle took place on York Island. 
The Americans on the morning of that 
day sent from their encampment a strong 
detachment which came out of the wood 
and stood (arose) openly on the left side 
of the river. Immediately the 2‘ and 3¢ 
Regiments of light infantry proceeded, 
supported by the 42* Regiment, and 
drove the enemy back to their intrench- 
ments. This was intended to allure the 
pursuit deeper in the wood, where, for 
their support, a strong division stood 
ready under ‘cover which amounted to 
more than 3,000 men, Gen. Leslie, 
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who here commanded the British, ob- 
tained soon a strong standing place. 
Lieut. Van Donop, who now had the 
command, fell back for assistance upon 
the British Regiment standing nearest to 
him, The former went forward immedi- 
ately with his jagers and the battallion of 
Grenadiers of Linsingen, while he ordered 
the two Grenadier batallions of Block 
and Minnigerode to occupy the outly- 
ing defiles on the road to Kingsbridge. 
The jagers foremost and in swarms soon 
came to the Hoylands Hill in a severe 
contest, but as the Battallion of Linsin- 
gen speedily came to their assistance 
the Americans retired. The jagers lost 
8 wounded, among them Lieut. Hein- 
richs. The Jagers and the batallion of 
Grenadiers bivouacked here in the wood 
not far from Bloomingdale, and when the 
next morning both the other grenadier 
batallion also came hither, Donop with 
his brigade established here an encamp- 
ment. The Hessians assisted here the 
British out of the mire. Donop at other 
times so modest, said in his report to 
General Von Heister : 

“ Besides my Jagers were two Regiments 
of mountain-shooters [Highlanders] and 
the British Infantry were by chance alto- 
gether spent when they were attacked by 
a force of four times their strength, and 
the General Leslie had made a great mis- 
take in sending forward these brave fel- 
lows into a wood so far and without 
support.” 

On this occasion Captains Wreden and 
Lorey especially distinguished themselves. 
The first advanced go paces before his 
Jagers in the line of fire, and the last him- 
self shot down the leader of a hostile ba- 
tallion. The Enemy lost about 300 dead 
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and wounded. Among the latter were 
Col. Knowlton and Major Leith. Both 
soon after died of their wounds. On this 
side the loss amounted to 14 dead and 78 
wounded. Among the last Seven English 
Officers. 

Notr.—Taken from the Journal of General 
Van Heister & the diary of Captain V. d. Malz- 
burg. Stedman in his ‘‘ History of the American 
War” refers to the matter almost in the same 
manner, excepting only that the 42d English Regi- 
ment is said to have been sent as a reinforce- 
ment, and there is no mention made of the Hes- 
sians, 

(Then comes a reference to Washington Irving 
and a remark that it is not settled whether the 
two field-pieces were Enylish or German. ) 
[Translated from Von Elking’s Die deutschen 

Hiilfstruppen in Nordamericanischen Befrei- 

ungskriege, 1776 bis 1783.] 


References to the action in the manuscripts of 

Gen, Knox, 

Gen. Knox, in a letter to his brother, 
dated Mount Washington, Sept. 19, 1776, 
speaks of being so much engaged as to 
have had no time to write, and says, 
“the rascally Hessians took my baggage 
waggon with the greater part of my 
things,” 

Mrs. Knox writing to Wm. Knox, Sept. 
20, from New Haven, speaks of our army 
evacuating New York, and also says, “in 
the battle of Monday we had great success, 
but it (the battle) was not general ; about 
fifteen hundred of ours engaged about an 
equal number of theirs and drove them 
two miles wide of their encampment.” 

[Knox Papers, N. E. Hist. Genl, Soc’y.] 


Letter from Mr, McGown, dated Feb, 7, 1881, 
in reply to the query: ‘* If the tavern eight 
blocks south of McGown’s house on the Kings- 
bridge road, north side of the present g7th 
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street between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, and 
marked on the road map of Colles in 1789 as 
Legget’s Tavern, was the Black Horse of the 
Revolution.” 


Dear Sir 

The Tavern referred to in the 
road map of 1789 is the Black Horse 
Tavern of Revolutionary fame. I have 
been in the house in my boyhood, and if 
you desire I can at any time give youa 
full description of the house and sur- 
roundings. The house was set on fire 
and burned down about the year 1809, 
perhaps 1808. - You may accept the lat- 
ter date, 1808. 

Will be happy to give you any infor- 
mation that I can in reference to the old 
Black Horse if you have no idea of it. 

Yours, 
S. Benson McGown. 


In the month of February, 1878, Mr. Edward F, 
de Lancey communicated copies of the follow- 
ing curious documents to the N. Y. Historical 
Society. The Statement of Fones (the original 
in possession of Dr. Purple, of this city) writ- 
ten on both sides of a sheet of foolscap, is unfor- 
tunately imperfect, 


By a Resolve of Congress of the 18" 
Oct’ 1775, It was Ordered that a well 
Authenticated Acct of the Hostilities 
Committed by the Ministerial Troops & 
Navy in America Since March Last, 
Should be Collected with Proper Evi- 
dence of the Truth of the facts related, 
As Also the Number of Buildings de- 
stroyed by them, with the Number & - 
Value of the Vessels Inward & Outward’ 
Bound which had been Seized by them 
Since that Period as near as the Value 
can be Ascertained, Also the Stock taken 
from different Parts of the Continent. In 
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Pursuance of the Above Resolve, the 1100 Pannel of Fence £300 
Following Memoran™ of Damages Sus- Garden, Yard, Gates &c, 
tained by Nicholas Jones of New York pail fence £140 

Exhibits from Sep‘ 18. 1776 to Nov' 1783, 3 Orchards of Best Ingrafted 
at New York, & Bloomingdoll. fruit Trees, Chiefly Winter 


At Bloomingdoll 


15 Tons of Fresh Hay @ £8, 
5 Tons Salt D® @ £3.11 


3 Steers & a Heifer @ £15. 
4 yearlings at 60/ 11 Hogs 
OO ok vesnnces oe 

90 Bushels Wheat @ 6/ 20 
Ty? Rye @ 4/6 & 40 D° 


a Bay Horse £25. a young 
Blooded Bay Mare £25.. 
2 Waggons & a Cart, Sled & 
Sleigh & Sundry farming 
Utensils 
to Barrils Vinegar @ 30/ 2 
Clocks @ £25, a Harppi- 
Od £90. ecccvesece 
a Mahogany Desk £14,Con- 
taining Papers, Receipts, 
Canceld Bonds, & a Va- 
riety of Interesting Deeds, 
Jewelry &c.in a Trunk pier 
Glasses @ £12.2 Beds 
Bedsteads Bedding &c. 
po re reeer er er Tey y 
Air pump, Apparatus, Books 
Perspective &c......... 
Carpets £10. Saddles £8. a 
Hamper & 2 Boxes fine 
China £30...... . 
a Chest of Plate Chased & 
Plain between 4 & 5 hund* 


The Barn, Farm House, 
Granary, Coach House, 
Barrack, Cyder Mill 

a Field of Indian Corn & 
one of Buckwheat Worth 
4150 but charged Only.. 

The Whole Stock of Timber, 
by Survey Consisting of 
7oo trees from 3 feet to 3 
feet 4 Inches Diameter, 
which as property Con- 
fered by Proclamation was 
Estimated @ 

Vouchers for fuel of Sub 


Timber @ £4 # Cord by 


Damages by fire in 76 & 78 

Occupancy of the Farm 
from Sep‘ 76 to Nov’ 83 
Comparatively with Bil- 
lets, on the presumption 
of Proclam' 

Abbatis for an Extensive 
Range of Works from the 
River to McGowen’s Pass, 
which Comprehends Tim- 
ber for the Forts, & Plat- 
forms for the Redoubts, 


for upwards of 1800 Yards Unspeakble 


Which with a Hoghshead of 
Pewter Ware, & Family 
Pewter Copper Utensils & 
other Culinary Materials, 
are beyond Estimation to 
any degree of Accuracy 


To Pursue the General Idea of the Act 
of Congress Limiting the final Audit of 


Sundry Stores of flour Butter, 
Cloathes &C....eeeeeees 
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Claimants on the Resolve Aforesaid it 
may be presumed no Impropriety to ad- 
duce on Evidence In Behalf of National 
Allies, Comparatively with Resolves of 
Congress Viz, I Have Already Issued 
(General Tryons Proc’. Dated 8 March) 
One hundred & twenty one Commis- 
sioners to as many Private Vessels of 
War, that in the Short space of Time 
Elapsed Since the Eighteenth of Sep- 
tember I.ast, the Prize Vessels Arrived 
here Amount to One hundred & Sixty 
five and their Total Value to Above Six 
hundred thousand pounds, Lawful Money 
of New York at the Antient Currency of 
Eight Shillings a Milled Dollar & that-by 
these Captures & the Signal 


This is to certify that the Regiment 
Prince Hereditary of Hessian consisting 
of one Collonel, one Major, Two Capi- 
tains, Fifteen Subalderns and five hun- 
dred ninty two Rank and file, included 
artillerie, Encamped at Bloumendall & 
the Estate of Mr Jones the 21 day of 
September 1776 and there furnished whit 
firewood from the same Estate to the 5 
day of Decemb" following 

B LupDEwIc 
Lf". M*. Major 
Von HACKENBERG 
Colonel 


A Buck-Wheat field 


Taken up by Humphry Jones in the 
Bowery, a black Horse, with a star, shod 
all round ; He has done much damage to 


a field of Buck-Wheat. Whoever he may 
belong to, is desired to send for him, and 
pay Charges 

[N. Y. Gazette, Sept. 18, 1769.] 
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The Fones Farm. The house was located about — 
the line of 107th Street, west of 11th Avenue, 


To be Sold a Farm at Bloomingdale, 
about 200 acres more or less, seven miles 
from the city, on said farm is a large 
strong stone built house, pleasantly situ- 
ated near the North River, conditions for 
the sale will be made easy to a purchaser. 
For particulars apply to Nicholas Jones 
on the premises, by whom an indisputable 
title will be given 
[The Royal Gazette, Oct. 28, 1780.] 


Extracts from a Manuscript Order Book of the 
British Foot Guards, 1776. 


Sept. 20. All the facines and pickets to be 
carried to Jones’s house near 
the North River and to Major 
Musgroves advanced post to 
the left of McGowan’s House. 

A working party of 400 men will 
parade to morrow and march 
to McGowans House 

All remaining fascines to be sent 
to Jones’s House 

. The working party at McGowan’s 
Hill to consist of 200 men 
only till further orders 

. ‘The working party at McGowans 
Hill will consist of 100 men 
only till further orders. 

. A working party of 100 men to 
parade at daybreak on the 
Road to the right of Jones’s 
House 

. 50 more men to be added to the 
working party to the right of 
Jones’s House 

. 100 facines with pickets to be 
sent as soon as possible to the 
Rock Redoubt on the Right 
of Jones’s House 
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Oct. 4. A Corporal & 6 men to be posted 

this evening at gun firing by 
Capt. Emerick at the North 
River Shore near Little Bloom- 
ingdale to allow no boats to 
ply without a proper pass; a 
guide will conduct the relief 
in the morning 

“ 6. 50 men only to work at Jones's 
House 

“ 1, Lieut Gen. Earl Percy is to com- 
mand on N, Y. Island & parts 
adjacent. 


Extract from a diary of Solomon E, Clift. 


A party from the enemy attacked the 
Americans, when a battle ensued, and 
continued about two hours, when the 
enemy gave way, and were pursued about 
two miles. In this action, the brave and 


intrepid Colonel Knowlton of Ashford, 


in Connecticut, was killed ; and it is said 
Colonel Seldon, of Lyme, is among the 
slain. The loss the enemy sustained is 
said to have been very considerable. Our 
army is now between the nine and ten 
mile stones (Harlem) where they are 
strongly fortified and intrenched. The 
enemy’s lines are about one mile and a 
half below them. 

[Moore’s Diary of the American Revolution, I., 

310.] 


Extract from the Autobiography of General 
Samuel Smith, 


After the retreat from Long Island the 
regiment [Smallwood’s Maryland Regi- 
ment] marched to Harlem, about eight 
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miles from the City, where it lay en- 
camped until the enemy landed on York 
Island [Sept. 15]. It then removed to 
the heights, near Fort Washington ; 
pitched its tents; and advanced to the 
Heights of Harlem, to cover the Militia, 
retreating along the North River. The 
enemy made no advance that day; and 
the Regiment returned at night to its 
encampment. A smart skirmish took 
place the next day, between a Virginia 
Regiment anda detachment of the enemy. 
Smallwood’s Regiment was ordered to re- 
inforce it, but did not march, the enemy 
having retired. 


[Historical Magazine, Feb., 1870.] 


Extract from a letter of Governor Trumbull, of 
Connecticut, to his Son Foseph, at Harlem, 
dated Lebanon, 21st September, 1776. 


The City is then left an Asylum & 
resting place for our Enemies—I sup- 
pose all the Heights which inviron it— 
Bayard’s—Jones’ &c are abandoned to 
them.— 

Strange! that they who fight pro aris 
& fosis, should behave in such a paltroon 
manner as you mention some of them did 
on Sunday—It seems some others made 
up for it on Monday—I lament the loss 
of the brave L‘ Col® Knolton—would 
others behave with the spirit and bravery 
he did, Our Affairs would soon put on a 
different Aspect. 

What is there to prevent the Enemies’ 
Ships going up North River—Or their 
penetrating by East River into the Sound. 

[From Judge Shipman, of Hartford. ] 
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NOTES 


THE LAST OF THE MOHEGANS —We 
have lately had an opportunity to inspect 
a very minute and particular statement 
of the number and present condition of 
the Mohegan Indians, drawn up by the 
overseer of the tribe, and have been per- 
mitted to make the following abstract : 


The whole number of persons at pres- 
ent is 80, of whom are 


Residing at Mohegan 
Other places 


Besides the natives at Mohegan, there 
are 60 white persons, tenants and their 
families, on their lands, making the whole 


number of residents on the Indian Reser- 
vation 122. 


The number of deaths from the In- 
dians in three years 

Births 

Houses on Reservation..... 

Of which are occupied by the In- 
Su icknt 

And by white tenants........ 


The land owned by them contains about 
2,700 acres, of which is held, in common, 
about 300, belonging to the tribe, and by 
individuals (of the tribe), 2,400 acres, the 
annual rent of which is divided among 
them. Among the individuals of this 
people is one, a widow, of the patriarchal 
age of ninety-seven, and has descendants 
to the fifth generation living with her un- 
der the same roof, 


NOTES 


It will appear by the above, that the 
condition of the tribe is peculiarly favor- 
able for their improvement in morals, and 
those arts of life upon which comfort and 
happiness chiefly depend, and it is to be 
regretted that this improvement is much 
needed, particularly among the males. 
The attention of the benevolent has for 
some time past been drawn toward these 
long-neglected sons of the forest, espe- 
cially since the efforts for the suppression 
of intemperance have met with such de- 
cided success in various parts of our 
country. Within a few weeks a society 
has been formed in this town for the pur- 
pose of raising funds to build a small 
chapel or church for the use of the In- 
dians, and from present appearances there 
are some hopes of success. That such 
measures are duly appreciated by the 
natives, and will be followed by corre- 
sponding advantages, is very certain. In 
the immediate vicinity of the road lead- 
ing from this city to New London, there 
is a hill, from which both places are dis- 
tinctly visible, and on or near this spot it 
is proposed to erect a building. The 
stones of the old Uncas Fort (hard by) 
may be used in building the walls, and 
the whole expense will be very trifling 
compared with the benefit which may 
reasonably be expected to flow from reg- 
ular instruction in correct morals. The 
nearest church of any denomination is 
about five miles distant, and, from the 
peculiar habits of the Indians, it becomes 
necessary to bring these things to them, 
and if the plans now in agitation can be 
matured, they will be crowned with abun- 
dant success. 

While we are upon the subject of the 
present situation of this remnant of a 
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once powerful tribe of Indians who were 
in former days a great protection to the 
inhabitants who first settled this town 
and vicinity, we cannot but wonder that 
the descendants of those who were bene- 
fited by their friendship and protection 
should feel so little interest in the last of 
the Mohegans. While we are sending 
thousands after thousands, even hundreds 
of thoysands of dollars, for the benefit of 
the heathen in foreign lands, nothing is 
doing to reclaim from error those who 
dwell upon the beautiful hills within sight 
of our town. 

It is astonishing also, to us, that any 
of the white inhabitants who dwell in the 
vicinity of the Indians should be base 
enough to commit depredations upon 
their lands, notwithstanding all the vigi- 
lance that can be used by the. overseers, 
as we have understood that large quanti- 


ties of young and thrifty wood is un- 
lawfully taken from the land of the Mo- 
hegans, by some of their unprincipled 


neighbors, every year. W. K. 
Norwich Press, March 31, 1830. 


TAPPAN, N. Y.—In the New York Tri- 
bune of Sunday, December, 25, 1881, 
Antiquarian, of Newburyport, Mass., 
states that Tappansea derived its name 
from an early settler in New England, 
whose English name of Toppan was cor- 
rupted into Tappan. By reference to the 
document published in Vol. XIII. of 
“Documents Relating to the Colonial 
History of New York,” Antiquarian will 
find the name of Tappan in use long before 
the neighborhood of Haverstraw, Tap- 
pan, and Nyack was settled by Europeans. 
I will not affirm that the name is of Indian 
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origin, but I think it was given to the 
part of Hudson’s River now bearing it by 
some of the first navigators of the river, 
because of its resemblance to a dripping- 
pan set under the faucet of a beer-barrel, 
tap being the Dutch for faucet, and saan 
a pan, just as they called other parts the 
“Crooked Elbow,” “Long Reach,” 
“Clover Reach’’ (Claverack), etc. 
B. F. 


A CHURCH OF ENGLAND PAMPHLET— 
Lot No. 119 of Stevens’ Catalogue of 
Americana, sold July 11, 1881. The 
book is entitled “‘ The Real Advantages 
which People May Enjoy by Conforming 
to the Church of England.” The veteran 
bibliographer and Americanist puts a note 
to this production that it is ‘‘ written with 
more zeal than judgment,” and makes 
some other grave remarks that show he 
has read the book, but was astonishingly 
blind to its real character. It is a mere 
take-off, like De Foe’s Short Method 
with Dissenters. The author's commen- 
dations of the Church of England are 
such that Mr. Stevens ought to have seen 
no zeal could account for them. Thus, 
he says: ‘‘ The Church of England Col- 
lege at New York will doubtless prove a 
relief to polite young gentlemen who are 
sick of the severities they are obliged to 
suffer at other colleges. This will soon 
eclipse the Presbyterian colleges, since 
the students, through the great wisdom 
of its governors, may make great pro- 
ficiency in learning, and soon get degrees 
without much application to their studies. 
And then, its being in the city, learning 
will be cheaper, and the piety of the stu- 
dents often tried and promoted by over- 
coming temptations.” Again he writes; 
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“ This, then, is a principal advantage of 
the Church of England that the religion 
which is generally practised by her mem- 
bers is perfectly agreeable to polite gen- 
tlemen ; whereas no gentleman can belong 
to other persuasions without meeting with 
a good deal of uneasiness from their doc- 
trines, but more especially from their 
discipline.” And also, “* How can Gov- 
ernment subsist, unless we have a power 
to enforce and impose under the severest 
penalties an exact conformity to these 
our decent rites and ceremonies, for we 
always account them the most important 
part of ourreligion?” There are several 
more passages that quite as unmistakably 
reveal the true character of this produc- 
tion, particularly one which sets forth the 
advantages of the Church to ladies. The 
person suspected at the time of writing it 
was the Rev. Noah Hobart, of Fairfield, 
Connecticut. I’. BURDGE 


MACOMB HOUSE, AT KINGSBRIDGE, N. Y. 
—By a note with which I have been 
favored by the venerable Dr. Bibby, of 
Courtland House, we learn that “ this 
property, now held by Mr. Godwin, is 
an old estate, which, at the close of 
the War of Independence, belonged to 
the heirs of Medcef Eden, and was pur- 
chased by Alexander Macomb, a gentle- 
man of considerable means. He had a 
tide-mill, and did business in flour, but, 
becoming unfortunate in business, sold 
to his son Robert, who married an heir- 
ess, but left no children, Robert laid 
out a great sum of money on the prop- 
erty. Hiswife was a Miss Pell.” Robert 
Macomb, the brother of Major-General 
Alexander, U.S.A., had also the title of 
general in the State Militia. His will is 
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dated September 19, 1812; it was in pro- 
bate August 4, 1832; also, Alexander 
Macomb bought the place of Joseph 
Eden, May 4, 1799; facts given byS. C. 
Van Tassel, Esq., Dept. Register, White 
Plains. W. H. 


WASHINGTON ON THE MOSQUITO—Gen- 
eral Washington told me that he was 
never so much annoyed by mosquitoes 
in any part of America as in Skenesbo- 
rough, for that they used to bite through 
the thickest boot.— Weld’s 
America, 1795-97. 


Travels in 
MINTO 


REVOLUTIONARY POWDER-HORN — In 
the large collection of historical relics 
owned by General R. W. Judson, of Og- 
densburg, N. Y., is a large powder-horn 
carved with figures and devices: the 
British lion, unicorn, rooster, tiger, fish, 
trees, plan of the fort at Peekskill, and 
several others. It is also marked as fol- 
lows: ‘ Peckskill May ye 14™ A.D. 1777 
Abraham Buthnells Horn Freedom or 
Death.” All seem to have been cut with 
a knife, as they are composed of straight 
marks, evidently the amusement of some 
idle, ingenious revolutionary soldier. 

R. W. Jupson 

Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


PAUL JONES’ MEDAL—Amsterdam, Feb. 
1st, 1790. Dear Sir :—Since I was hon- 
ored with your letter of the 13th ult., I 
have been in constant expectation of the 
Appearance of Mr. Grand’s Son, by whom 
you purposed to send my Medal ; but as 
I learn to-day from his Correspondent 
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here that his Journey this way is very Un- 
certain, I request you not to trouble him 
with the Medal unless he can undertake 
to deliver it to me before the 12th or 13th 
of this Month. After that time I shall 
probably be absent from hence. 

I am at a loss to imagin how the sum 
of about (2,000) two thousand Lives, 
loged by Mr. Jeffison in the hands of 
Mr. Grand for my Account, has been 
employed. I shall very soon take a new 
arrangement to pay Mr. Handan. I 
thank you for your communication to 
Mr. de Simolin, & am glad to hear of 
the arrival of Mr. Jeffison in Virginea. 
Adau, my dear Sir, I am Sincerely yours, 
&ce. PAUL JONES 

The Honble. Wm. Short, Esq., Charge 
d’ Affaires des Etat-Unes a Paris, 

GEORGE HENRY: PREBLE 


THE HAYTIAN STYLE—The body of the 
late President Petlon of Hayti was con- 
veyed to the tomb, under the Liberty 
Tree, in Port au Prince, on a funeral-car 
drawn by six horses, each covered with 
black cloth. He had his uniform on, and 


his hat and sword by his side. His bow- 
els were buried at Fort National, and his 
heart was delivered in an urn to the care 
of his daughter.— Weekly Visitor and 
Ladies’ Museum, May 23, 1818. 
PETERSFIELD 


ARRIVAL OF BERKLEY—By letters from 
Boston, in New England, dated the 27th 
of January 1728-9, we have acertain Ac- 
count that the Lucy, Capt. Cobb, arived 
at Rhode Island 4 Days before, from Lon- 
don, but last from Virginia, having on 


Board Dean Berkley, his Lady, her Sis- 
ter, Mr. James (eldest Son of Sir Cane 
James, Bart.), Mr. Dalton, Mr. Smibert, 
&c. who are going with the Dean to 
settle at Bermuda. She was 4 Months 
and 16 Days before she got into Virginia, 
having sail’d from the Downs the oth of 
September, and ’till now hath not been 
heard of. MINTO 
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A FRENCH MILITARY QUAKER—What 
was the name of the French officer de- 
scribed in the following extract from the 
Time Piece of September 1, 1797? There 
is now at Newport, Rhode Island, a 
French preacher among the Friends, who 
is much admired and followed. He was 
an officer in the French cavalry until 
converted to Quakerism. His life and 
manners are irreproachable, his doctrines 
simple, and strictly conformable to the 
purity and spirituality of the tenets of 
that respectable sect. This military con- 
vert, this modern Cornelius, does not at- 
tempt to dazzle his hearers by that glow 
of oratory so natural to his countrymen, 
but speaks with all that deliberation and 
mildness so remarkable among the 
Friends. He preaches but seldom, and 
when he does, he pauses half a minute 
between his sentences. The purity of 
the heart, the worshipping in the spirit, 
the futility of ceremonies, and the joys 
of the New Jerusalem, are the faultless 
themes which fall from his deliberate 
tongue. Although he is so perfect a 
Friend in his doctrines and manners of 
public speaking, yet his drab-colored, 
plain cloth coat cannot conceal the gen- 
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teel movement of the Frenchman, nor 
his broad beaver wholly veil that saga- 
cious physiognomy and eyes of fire which 
ever distinguish the sons of Gaul. The 
Friends esteem him a remarkable and 
very valuable convert, raised up by the 
great head of the Church for some good 
and glorious purpose, while some of the 
wicked and uncharitable hesitate not to 
whisper their suspicions that he is an art- 
ful man, who means to become the father 
confessor of the whole flock. He may 
be what he seems, a well-meaning, con- 
scientious man, yet it cannot be deemed 
illiberal if so extraordinary a character 
should be followed by the eye of suspi- 
‘cion, seeing he comes from a nation who 
have systematized intrigue, even before 
Ignatius Loyola founded that influential 
order, the Society of Jesus, who by their 
machinations were at one time in a fair 
Wik. 


way of governing all Europe. 


THE GEORGE CLINTON SOCIETY—I have 
in my possession an Oration on the 
Death of George Clinton, delivered 
before the George Clinton Society of 
New York, May 12, 1812, by Elbert 
Herring. 

It appears from the printed proceed- 
ings in the pamphlet that, at a stated 
meeting held at the Union Hotel, a com- 
mittee, consisting of Walter Osgood, 
Charles Dickenson, Jr., and John Mc- 
Kensie, were appointed to convey to the 
orator the thanks of the society for his 
eloquent oration. 

What was the origin, object, and fate 
of this society? Possibly some aged 
member still survives to tell the story. 

Ww. 
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THE MARYLAND GAZETTE—The follow- 
ing advertisement appeared in the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette of December 13, 1780: 

‘“*To be sold, THE Maryann Ga- 
ZETTE, from January, 1755, to June, 1767 
(Eleven Years and a half compleat), con- 
taining the most remarkable occurrences 
in those Times, both foreign and domes- 
tic: Neatly printed by Jonas Green, at 
ANNAPOLIS, and bound in five Volumes 
Folio. With 37 select Gazettes preced- 
ing the whole, in which are inserted The 
Oeconomy of Human Life ; Major Wash- 
ington’s (our present illustrious General) 
Journal to the Ohio, in the year 1755, 
&c. &c. &c. 

“* December 12, 1780. 


“The Books may be seen, and the 
Price known, at Mr. Benjamin January's, 
Bookbinder and Stationer opposite the 
Coffee-House, in* Front Street, Philadel- 
phia.’’ 

Has this file been preserved ? 

IuLus 


THE UGLY cLuB—In Hone’s Table 
Book, I., 264, is the following: “The 
Ugly Club. (From a New York news- 
paper.) The members of the Ugly Club 
are requested to attend a special meeting 
at Ugly Hall, 4 Wall St., on Monday 
evening next, at half-past seven o'clock 
precisely, to take into consideration the 
propriety of offering to the Committee of 
defence the services of their ugly car- 
casses, firm hearts, sturdy bodies, and un- 
blistered hands. His Ugliness being ab- 
sent, this meeting is called by order of 

“His HoMELINEss. 

“ August 13.” 

What is known of this organization ? 

C. 
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THE BATTLE OF SAN JACINTO (IV. 321) 
—I received lately from a friend in Tex- 
as, Col. M. A. Bryan, a letter enclosing 
a communication addressed to him by 
Judge Calder, of Texas, the only survivor 
among the captains who commanded com- 
panies in the battle of San Jacinto. I 
some months ago referred to the latter 
through the former a few historical que- 
ries, accompanied by the May (1880) 
number of the Magazine (IV. 321), in 
which my article on that action appeared, 
and Calder’s letter was written in reply 
to those questions. I send a copy of it, 
for anything that throws light on disputed 
points of history must be interesting if 
the events they relate to have any im- 
portance, 

Calder justifies Houston’s retreat from 
the Colorado more positively than I did. 


He mentions a noteworthy fact which I 
omitted : the rigorous course of drilling to 
which Houston subjected his troops while 


delayed on the Brazos. This in a meas- 
ure accounts for the greater reliance 
which, at San Jacinto, he placed in less 
than 800 against 1,300, than he felt on the 
Colorado in the larger number against 
the smaller. Calder contradicts the as- 
sertion made after the campaign, that the 
army had occasion to mutiny against 
farther retreat on arriving-at a fork of the 
road, leading, one branch to the Trinity, 
and the other to Harrisburg. He gives 
Houston credit for going voluntarily into 
the battle of San Jacinto, instead of being 
dragged into it by the eagerness of his 
troops ; but he also surmises that his com- 
mander may have laid an anchor to the 
windward to save his reputation in cases 
of defeat, a trick to enable him tgp 
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willingness or coercion, according to the 
result, This notion, which I have not 
before met with, shows deep shrewdness 
in the writer. It accords with the far- 
sighted cunning of Houston, and accounts 
for some of his steps when the fight was 
impending, which were supposed by many 
to betoken irresolution. The pains he 
took to draw out a pugnacious demon- 
stration from Officers and men do not 
agree with the habit of one who had no 
distrust of his own sagacity, nor any 
fondness for the advice of subordinates. 
When Houston said, that day, to Lamar, 
in tones of doubt, “Do you think we 
ought to fight now ?” he knew what the 
answer would be as well as he knew his 
own determination ; and had he been 
beaten, that answer would have come up 
in judgment against Jamar. 

The historical queries I have alluded 
to were referred to Judge Calder, not 
only as the ranking officer among living 
eye-witnesses, but as a gentleman whose 
intelligence and candor, free from parti- 
san bias, 1 knew could be fully trusted ; 
and I thank him for the clearness and 
force with which he has supplemented 
my narrative. R. M. PoTrerR 

RICHMOND, TEXAS, August 25, 1880. 
Col. M. A. Bryan, 

Brenham, Texas : 


My DEAR FRIEND—I hope you will 
pardon the delay in answering your letter 
of last month endorsing Capt. R. M. Pot- 
ter’s. The principal cause of the delay 
was this: On receipt of your Magazine 
of American History, I read the captain's 
account of the campaign of 1836, and the 
battle of San Jacinto, with so much in- 


ad< térest that I could not resist the desire of 
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imparting it to my friends. It got out of 
my hands, and after a few days I could 
not recollect to whom I had loaned it, 
and did not wish to answer the questions 
in relation to General Houston’s policy 
in that campaign without a reperusal of 
the article. I got the book last week, 
and, after a second reading of Captain 
Potter's account, I became still better 
satisfied its truthfulness and accuracy of 
detail, and sound but mild criticism on 
Houston’s conduct in that campaign, 
place the narrative (in my judgment) 
ahead of anything heretofore written on 
that subject. But the most interesting 
portion of the captain’s narrative to me 
was his admirable portrayal of the char- 
acter of Sam Houston. No person with- 
in my knowledge has ever done it half so 
well. Whilst his enemies, on the one 


hand, have endeavored to sully his name 
and character by the imputation of every 


weakness and every vice “which flesh is 
heir to,” his friends and satellites, on the 
other hand, have endeavored to place 
him on the very highest pinacle of moral 
and political fame. Captain Potter's nar- 
rative has, without doubt, struck a happy 
medium, The people of Texas, in the 
future as in the past, will always regard 
Sam Houston as the right man in the 
right place, whether in command of the 
armies or at the head of the civil govern- 
ment. But you and I, my old friend, 
know that his vanity (or pride, if you 
will) and ambition led to exhibitions of 
vindictive jealousy totally unworthy of 
his great ability. It hurt him to see the 
slightest ray of the sunshine of popular 
favor fall upon any other than his own 
stately head. Like Haman of old, “his 
soul was disgusted when he saw Mordecai, 
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the Jew, sitting at the king’s gate.” By 
this unhappy temperament he wilfully and 
of his own accord made enemies of some 
of the noblest and most generous spirits 
of our land, viz., Branch T. Archer, M. 
B. Lamar, Sydney Sherman, and John T. 
Wharton. I never forgave him till his 
death for the cowardly and slanderous at- 
tack on Sherman in the Senate of the 
U.S. 

The first of the disputed questions re- 
ferred to in Captain Potter's letter is 
whether Houston ought or ought not to 
have fought the Mexican regiment on the 
west side of the Colorado, whilst our 
army was on the east bank. I have al- 
ways held the negative, viz., that he 
ought not. I am free to confess that my 
opinion was mainly confirmed by General 
Houston’s own language to me on the 
march to the Brazos, about three o’clock 
in the evening, before we reached San 
Felipe. His reasons for avoiding that 
action were, in my opinion, so forcible 
that I have never forgotten them. I 
will try and give the conversation verba- 
tim : I was riding on the left flank of my 
company. General Houston came up 
from the rear, and reining up alongside, 
said, ‘* Well, Captain, what do you think 
upon the whole of our movement from 
the Colorado?” Said I: “General, I 
have been willing to forego any expres- 
sion of opinion on my part thus far, I 
never had any doubt of whipping the force 
on the west bank of the Colorado ; but I 
suppose it is your purpose to draw the 
enemy into the heart of the country, the 
Brazos, where we can get reinforcements 
and supplies, and where a defeat to him 
will be fatal.” General Houston said, 
“ That’s it, my friend; certainly we could 
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have wiped out the little force at the 
Colorado ; but, Captain, we cannot fight 
our enemies, however successful we may 
be, without woumds, and death perhaps. 
What facilities have we for removing 
wounded men across this extensive prai- 
rie, when we have not transportation for 
ammunition even? Now, sir, if we had 
cut up the little force on the Colorado, 
the immediate result would have been 
that the enemy would have concentrated 
his entire force, and would have attacked 
us with every advantage on these exten- 
sive prairies. Now, sir, as you have said, 
we will take up an eligible position on the 
Brazos, and go up or down, as the case 
may be (my own words), and we will give 
them hell, sir; and we will have the 
steamboat which I have had seized to as- 
sist us in transportation.” ‘ 

Such was our conversation; and I 
thought and still think that his argument 
was unanswerable. Now, sir, I was 
young and pretty green, if I was the cap- 
tain of Company K, but felt certain that 
the general was working me as a pump- 
handle to draw out of me the opinions of 
my company, for you know, my old 
friend, that there were many intelligent 
and worthy citizens of our lower country 
in Company K, viz., Anson Jones, B. C. 
Franklin, P. D. McNeel, and many 
others ; but I know you will pardon any 
little emotion or vanity that I might have 
felt at this very confidential intercourse 
between a young officer and so august 
an individual as the commander-in-chief. 
However, if I felt such an emotion, it was 
vanity badly frostbitten before the rising 
of another sun. 

When we camped for the night at the 
Brazos, Somerville, and other friends be- 


sides the mess, were at my tent, and I of 
course detailed my interview with the 
commander-in-chief, assuring them that 
retreat was at an end, etc. Somerville 
(God bless his memory !) broke out in one 
of his laughs, and said, ‘ Calder, I’ll bet 
you a horse we are on the retreat again 
to-morrow.” This I very indignantly 
disputed ; but, while we were discussing 
the matter, one of the adjutants walked 
into the tent and said, “Capt. Calder, 
you are detailed for duty as officer of the 
day for to-morrow. The new guard will 
be mounted in marching order at sun- 
rise,” etc. Now we all knew what this 
meant, but my comrades had the good 
feeling not to run the laugh at my expense. 

The second query, “Did Sam Hous- 
ton fight willingly, or unwillingly, the bat- 
tle of San Jacinto?” On this subject, I 
have made up my theory of the matter 
long since.. Sam Houston, in common 
with all able military commanders, had a 
distrust of raw, irregular troops, however 
gallant the material might be. That raw 
troops are liable to panic, you, my old 
friend, know as well as I do. I will cite 
an instance in 1835, the first grass-fight. 
Capt. Eberling’s company, as gallant a 
one as our army contained, from a false 
alarm, stampeded Now, the material of 
that company, you and I know, was sec- 
ond to none in our army at that time. 
The distrust, I think, caused Houston to 
hide us in the Brazos’ bottom, where we 
went through a regular company drill, 
commencing at 4 o’clock, A.M. This was 
doubtless to bring the troops to habits of 
obedience ; and at first with some it was 
a heavy task to get the men out for drill. 
One of my mess, W. P. Rees, swore that, 
although he had many times danced to the 
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tune of the “ Dashing White Sergeant,” 
if he ever got home, and any musician 
presumed to play it in his service, he 
would thrash him if he could; but the 
object was accomplished, I think. Now, 
many absurd stories have been circulated 
about Houston’s progress from Brazos to 
the final consummation at San Jacinto. 
As I never had the honor of being called 
to a council of war but once, I can only 
state what I know. It was said, after 
leaving Donaho’s, that, at the forks of 
the road, at a certain store or dwelling, 
the army broke off tumultuously, con- 
trary to the orders of Houston.* I have 


always branded this story as a falsehood. 
From the morning of the march from 
Donaho’s until our arrival at Harrisburg, 
I was always in the advance, sometimes 
in command of the guard as officer of the 
day, and sometimes with my company 


under the orders of Col. John A. Whar- 
ton or Col. Burlison, as scouts. On the 
morning we reached the forks of the road 
and halted, there was a slight shower fall- 
ing ; one of the field or staff officers came 
up and directed us to take the right hand 
road, and we proceeded on. Now, at this 
distance of time, I can only recollect that 
the directions were given by one in au- 
thority. I neither saw nor heard at the 
time of any disorder, nor do I believe 
there was any. With regard to Houston’s 
reluctance to fight the enemy at San Ja- 

* This refers to the assertion made after the 
event, that, on reaching the fork of the road 
here mentioned, Houston ordered the troops 
to take the left hand road to Eastern Texas, by 
way of a ferry on the Trinity, but that the army 
refused, and mutinously took the right hand road 
to Harrisburg. Calder’s position in the advance 
makes his contradiction of this trustworthy be- 
yond doubt, 
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cinto, I do not believe he felt any; but 
General Houston was an able and a 
shrewd man and commander, and in 
thinking over events after the action of 
the 21st, I remembered that I had never 
been called to a council of war until the 
afternoon of the 21st of April, when Bur- 
lison, riding along the line of his regi- 
ment, called his captains to a confer- 
rence at a certain peccam tree, to take 
our opinion on the proper time for at- 
tacking, viz., whether at 4 o'clock the 
following morning, or for immediate at- 
tack, that Mosely Baker and myself voted 
for 4 o'clock, and all the rest for an im- 
mediate attack. It struck me afterward, 
that if the attack had been disastrous for 
us, the General might have said that he 
was forced into the measure by his offi- 
cers. This is a mere opinion of my own, 
with perhaps a very slight basis, That 
Houston had any reluctance of a per- 
sonal nature I never believed. As for 
the charges of that contemptible tramp 
and swell, Major Perry (as he called him- 
self), to whom Capt. Potter alludes, noth- 
ing that he could say derogatory to any 
person, much less to Sam Houston, would 
have the slightest weight with any re- 
spectable person who knew him. I was 
one of that number, and if you and I 
meet again, I will give you two little epi- 
sodes that occurred while he was with us 
in the army, illustrative of his vanity and 
impudence. 

But, my old friend, I greatly fear that 
this long and rambling letter will bore 
you. I have written as memory prompt- 
ed me, and found no stopping-place till 
the present. When you write to Capt. 
Potter, if you find anything worth tran- 
scribing for him, please to do so, and at 
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the same time, give him the assurance of 
my profound respect and regard; and, 
further, that it would be a source of grat- 
ification if I should meet him at our next 
annual gathering. Very respectfully, and 
truly yours, R. J. CALDER 


THE CAMPAIGN OF THE ALLIES— 
(VII., 249)—Under the head of Insub- 
ordination, it is stated that during the 
Revolt in the Pennsylvania Line these 
troops left their camp and marched in an 
orderly manner direct to the doors of 
Congress, then in session at Philadelphia, 
and demanded redress in person. Such 
was not the case, as will be seen by refer- 
ence to the History of the Pennsylvania 
Line in the Revolution, where a Diary 
of the Revolt is given. Historians, as 
a general thing, also lose sight of the fact 
that the causes which led to the revolt 


were the failure to provide for the pay 
and necessities of the troops and the mis- 
construction of the terms of the enlist- 
ment, which were for “three years or 


during the war.” It may not be gener- 
ally known, but it is a significant coinci- 
dence that during the War for the Union 
a somewhat similar interpretation came 
very nigh causing trouble. 

WiuiaM H. EGLE 


DIsPOSITION AND ORDER OF BATTLE 
OF THE ALLIED ARMIES—(VII. 267)—In 
the table given by Professor Asa Bird 
Gardner, there are errors which it is 
proper to correct. Brigadier-General 
John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg was 
then from Virginia. Pennsylvania has 
never claimed the services of that gal- 
lant officer during the Revolution, and 
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by reference to the History of the Penn- 
sylvania Line in the Revolution, Gen- 
eral Muhlenberg’s name does not appear, 
save in the account of battles or in the 
orderly books. It is true that, a native 
of Pennsylvania, after the peace he re- 
turned to that State, and was elected 
Vice-President thereof. It is true that 
the commissioners empowered to select 
subjects for statuary to represent Penn- 
sylvania at the National Capital chose as 
one subject General Muhlenberg, when 
either Wayne or Mifflin should have been 
selected, for the State has the credit for 
their services in the Revolution, while 
Virginia has those of General Muhlen- 
berg. The composition of the commis- 
sioners, a majority of whom were related 
to the Muhlenbergs, accounts for their 
decision. 

Now, as to the officers in command of 
the battalions of Pennsylvanians at York- 
town, Major Gardner has taken the 
“arrangement of January 1, 1781” as 
his guide. This is wrong, because it does 
not give credit to the officers who were 
really in command of the Pennsylvania 
troops at that siege. The six regiments 
(after the revolt) were recruiting at Eas- 
ton, Downington, Lebanon, Carlisle, and 
General Wayne’s movement requiring 
haste, detachments were made of all the 
soldiers recruited and of officers belong- 
ing to the six regiments, and hurried 
off to York, Pennsylvania. Those of 
the First and Second were thrown into 
one battalion, which was commanded by 
Colonel Walter Stewart, of the Second 
Regiment ; those of the Third and Fifth 
into one battalion, commanded by Colo- 
nel Richard Butler, of the Fifth Regi- 
ment ; and those of the Fourth and Sixth 
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into a battalion, commanded by Colonel 
Richard Hampton. ‘The lieutenant-colo- 
nels were Thomas Robinson, of the 
First, and Josiah Harmar, of the Third. 
The majors were James Hamilton, of the 
Second; William Alexander, of the 
Third ; Evan Edwards, of the Fourth, 
and Thomas L. Moore, of the Fifth. The 
balance of the line, under Colonel 
Thomas Craig, did not reach Yorktown 
until the day o the surrender. Major 
James Parr, of the Seventh Pennsylvania, 
was in command of a corps of riflemen 
enlisted for the occasion, with the main 
army under Washington. He commanded 
in the advance at Yorktown, while Major 
James R. Reid, of York County, Penn- 
sylvania, of Hazen’s regiment, had com- 
mand of the rear-guard of the main 
(American) army during the siege. 
W. H. E. 


SPRINGETTSBURY MANOR, PA. [VII. 
229, 374-|—In the last sentence of my re- 
ply to the query of J. B. B., in regard to 
the location of Springettsbury Manor, I 
wrote: “It was granted to Springett 
Penn in 1722, and contained 64,520 
acres,” Springett Penn was the grandson 
and heir of William Penn ; but the com- 
positor, who had probably never heard of 
him, supposed the surname was an abbre- 
viation of Pennsylvania, and printed thus : 
“It was granted to Springett, a., in 
1722, and contained 64,520 acres.” 

Isaac CRAIG 


Alleghany, Pa. 


JUDGE WILLIAM SMITH AND CHIEF 
JUSTICE WILLIAM SMITH [VI. 264, 418] 
—Corrections and Addenda. 

April Number, 1881—The engraved 
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etching of Judge Smith is from a life-size 
portrait by John Wollaston, 1751, not 
from a miniature. Wollaston’s works are 
rare ; the best known is that of Martha 
Washington at Arlington. Judge Smith’s 
portrait was taken to Canada immediately 
after the revolution ; it is now returned to 
New York, and is in the possession of the 
writer, 


Page 271, line .1—Strike out the word 
“England” and read Connecticut. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Smith, the widow of Colonel 
(at some time Rector of Yale College, 
member of the Legislature, and a Judge) 
Elisha Williams, of Connecticut, died 
June 13, 1776, at the house of Sheriff 
Williams, at Wethersfield, Conn. Some 
account of her may be found in Nathaniel 
Goodwin’s Genealogical, &c., Notes of 
the first families of Conn. and Mass. ; and 
also in the Williams Genealogy, printed 
1847. Her portrait is still in existence. 


Page 278—The Mew York Commercial 
Advertiser of February 14, 1812, fur- 
nishes the exact date of the death of Dr. 
James Smith, viz., February 12, 1812. 


Page 282, line 8, second column— 
Strike out the single quotation mark. 


June Number, 1881—Page 430, line 14 
—Strike out the words “her son-in-law.” 
Dr. Mallet married a niece of Mrs, Smith, 
see p. 276. 


Page 430, line 15—Strike out the word 
“son” and read brother-in-law, see p. 
178. 


Page 439, line 28—Strike out the word 
Susanna and read “ Jennet.”’ 


MATuRIN L. DELAFIELD 
Fieldston, 1881. 
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Winthrop Sargent published Memoirs of Major John André, 12mo, Boston, 
Ticknor & Fields, 1861. Sargent died in Paris, May 18, 1870 (Drake's Dict. of 
Am. Biog., Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., 1869-70, 322, 324). ‘The year following his 
death, a new edition of his book appeared, “ published by those who knew him 
best,” as his memorial, Life of André, cr. 8vo, New York, D. Appleton & Co., 
1871, illus. with portraits of the author and André. This latter edition is simply a 
reprint, not a revised copy, of the first, Mr. Sargent was an elegant and accom- 
plished man, and his interesting book contains valuable matter relating to nearly the 
whole Revolutionary contest, though he displayed the usual weakness of biographers, 
in taking too favorable a view of his hero. The Sargent papers are in the possession 
of William Butler Duncan, of New York. In preparing the book, every repository 
that could be heard of was examined, and libraries and State Paper offices, both here 
and in Europe, were ransacked to supply material. Previous to the publication of 
this book, the most complete account of the André and Arnold affair was that in 
Jared Sparks’ Life and Treason, of Arnold, 16mo, 1835, forming vol. iii. of the 
Lib. of Am. Biog. It is illustrated with a fac-simile of André’s sketch of himself, spe- 
cimens of handwriting, and a map. ‘The book is styled by Lord Mahon “ careful 
and judicious.” ‘The papers used by Sparks in writing it are in the library of Har- 
vard College ; his printed books are at Cornell University. Sparks, in gathering 
material for it, wrote, in 1833 (through Josiah Quincy), to Col. Benj. Tallmadge 
for information. The letters which passed between them are in the possession 
of Mary E. Norwood, of N. Y. They are printed in the Mag. of Am. Hist. for 
Dec., 1879, pp. 247-256. 

General Accounts—Bancroft, x. 395, followed ‘ only contemporary documents, 
which are abundant and of the surest character, and which, taken collectively, solve 
every question.” Irving, Life of Wash., iv., compiled his account from the or- 
dinary printed sources, except that he made use of the MSS, of Col. Benj.. Tall- 
madge, then in the possession of Tallmadge’s daughter, Mrs. J. P. Cushman, of Troy, 
N. Y. He mentions having talked with Com. Hiram Paulding, a son of the captor, 
in regard to his father, and also with a woman (probably one of the Romer family, of 
Tarrytown), who remembered seeing André the day he was taken. Irving, although 
he had considerable local knowledge of the scene of the capture, made no use of it 
in relating the story. He had travelled in Spain with one of the Sneyd family 
(Irving’s Life, ii.), Hildreth, iii., ch. 41, gives an outline. Lossing, Field-Book of 
the Rev., i., ch. 30, 31, and 32, gives an account which contains much local detail, 
and is illustrated with numerous wood-cuts. The same author’s book, the Hudson 
from the Wilderness to the Sea, 4t0, New York, 1866, gives a general account, 
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with wood-cut illustrations. Isaac N. Arnold, Life of Beneglict Arnold, 12mo, Chi- 
cago, 1880, gives an account in which he endeavors to show the incentives to 
Arnold’s treason. Dunlap’s Hist. of New York, ii., ch, 13. Marshall’s Washington, 
iv. 274. Hamilton’s Life of Alex. Hamilton, i. 262. Elihu G. Holland’s Highland 
Treason, in his Essays. J. T. Headley’s Washington and his Generals. Freeman 
Hunt's Letters about the Hudson, 1836, contains some traditional gossip that lacks 
verification. Leake’s Life of Genl. John Lamb. Greene’s Life of Genl. Greene, ii. 
227. Cooper’s Travelling Bachelor gives particulars “which,” says Sargent, “are 
valuable from the authorities which supplied them. He -heard not only Lafayette’s 
recollections declared, forty-five years later, on the very ground, but also had 
Arnold’s own statement from a British officer who was present at a dinner given in 
New York, when Arnold related his escape with an impudence that was scarcely less 
remarkable than his surprising self-possession.” Genl. Hull’s Revolutionary Ser- 
vices on André and Nathan Hale. Quincy’s Life of Maj. Samuel Shaw, 8vo, p. 77. 
Harper’s Magazine, iii. and xxiii. Andréana, 8vo, 1865, contains the trial and other 
material relating to the subject. The Pictorial History of England gives an account 
from the British tory point of view. The exponent of this class, however, is Lord 
Mahon, of whom more hereafter. Dr. T. A. Emmet, of N. Y., has an enlarged copy 
of Sargent’s André and the Andréana, the two 1zmo volumes being extended to 
seven volumes thick 8vo by the insertion of a large number of autograph letters, 
portraits, maps, views of places, etc. This unique work forms the basis of an illus- 
trated article by Lossing in Harper's Magazine for May, 1876. Hist. Mag., Aug., 
1859; Aug., 1863 ; Supplement of 1866; and Dec., 1870. Niles’s Register, xx. 
Southern Literary Messenger, xi. Nat. Quarterly Review, Dec., 1862. Barbe 
Marbois, the French Secretary of Legation to the United States during the Re- 
volution, published Complot d@ Arnold et Sir H. Clinton, contre les Etats Unis 
a’ Amérique et contre Le Général Washington, 8vo, Paris, 1816. A translation of it 
is in Waish’s Am. Register, ii., 1817. Cf. Mem. Hist. Soc. Penna., vi. 329, and 
Sargent’s André, 266, for various opinions in regard to Marbois. Prof. G. W. 
Greene says the book “is neither so accurate nor so complete as might have been 
expected.” Marbois’s version of a letter found among Arnold’s papers, and sup- 
posed by Sargent to be written by Robinson, is retranslated by Sargent, App. i. 
Boynton’s Hist. of West Point, 8vo, N. Y., 1863, points out the military importance 
of that post, and gives a general account. 

English Comment—Chambers’s Encyclopedia, Edin., 1859, art. ‘¢ André,” pro- 
nounces him to be “a spy of the worst sort,’ and refers to the 2d vol. of the Biog. 
Dict. of the Soc. for the Diff. of Useful Knowledge. Adolphus (Hist. of Eng., iii., 
ch. 39) takes an “ adverse view of the American grounds.” A brief account of the 
matter is given by Lord Mahon (afterward Earl Stanhope) in his Hist. of Eng., vol. 
7, London, 1854, in which he designates André’s execution as “the greatest and 
perhaps the only blot’’ in Washington’s career. This assertion was answered by 
Maj. Charles J. Biddle in an elaborate monograph, covering ninety-seven pages of the 
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6th vol. of the Mem. of the Hist. Society of Penna. (‘ Contributions to Am. Hist.’’), 
8vo, Phil., 1658. In this is a very full statement of the case in its relations to mili- 
tary law. Earl Stanhope also has an article on “ Washington and André,” in his 
Miscellanies (2d series), Lond., 1872. In this he states that he held a correspon- 
dence on the subject of Miss Seward’s statements with Geo. Ticknor, the historian, 
which led to the searching, by the latter, of Col. Humphreys’ papers, then (1855) 
in the possession of Mr. D. G. Olmstead, of N. Y. (see Potter’s Am. Monthly for 
Aug., 1876). Historical Mag. (N. Y.) for July, 1857. Massey (Hist. of Eng,, iii., 
ch. 25) exonerates Washington. Most of the British opinions on the subject are ex- 
amined by Biddle and Sargent. A British estimate from the Saturday Review, 1872, 
is in Sabin’s Am. Bibliopolist, Oct., 1872. Cf. with Moore’s Diary of the Am. Rev., 
ii. 393, where is given the contemporary British view. Jones’s New York in the 
Rev. War, i., ch, 18, judges Arnold to have played “a noble and virtuous part.” 
Stedman (Chas.), Hist. of the Am. War, Lond., 1794 (this book, according to 
Lowndes, was written by Wm. Thomson, LL.D.) The copy in the library of the 
late Jno. Carter Brown, at Providence, R.I., belonged to Sir Henry Clinton himself, 
and contains his MS. account of the André affair. This is printed in Sargent, pp. 
415-419; in the N. Y. Tribune, May 24, 1875; and in Jones’s New York in the 
Rev. War, i., 737. A section of it is wanting in that given by Mahon, Hist. of 
Eng., vii. (rep. in Mem. Hist. Soc. Penna., vi. 413-416). Clinton’s Observations 
on Stedman’s History, Lond., 1794, was privately reprinted in New York in 1864. 
Comments on André’s case are in the Life of Sir Samuel Romilly, i. 104; the Jour- 
nal of Lieut. Mathew (this Journal was communicated to Thos. Balch, of Phila., 
and published in the Hist. Mag. of Boston, i., No. 4. 102); Mackinnon’s Origin 
and Services of the Coldstream Guards, ii., 9; The London Critic and Literary 
Journal, Aug. 15, 1857; extract from the London Daily News, quoted in Mem. Hist. 
Soc. Penna., vi. 388 ; Hinton’s Hist. and Topographical Hist. of the U. S.; Geo- 
graphical, Commercial and Philosophical View of the Situation of the U. S., Lond., 
1794, by the Rev. W. Winterbotham; E, 'T, Coke’s Travels ; the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, Jan., 1855; the N, A. Review, Jan., 1855; Chalmers’s Biog. Dict., art. 
“ Washington ;"" Pictorial Hist. of the Reign of George IIL., i. 434; The London 
General Evening Post, Nov. 14, 1780; Miss Seward’s Dedication to Sir Henry 
Clinton of a Monody on Major André, For a summing up of British comment on 
the subject cf. Mem. Hist. Soc. Penna., vi., pp. 319-416, and Sargent’s André, ch. 
21 and 22. 

The Case of Major Andre—In the Brown library, at Providence, R. L., is a book 
bearing the title, “The Case of Major John André, Adjutant-General to the British 
Army, Who was put to Death by the Rebels, October 2, 1780, Candidly Represented : 
With Remarks on the Said Case. ‘If there were no other Brand upon this odious 
and accursed Civil War, than that Single Loss, it must be most infamous and execra- 
ble to all Posterity.,—Lord Clarendon.” New York: Rivington, 1780. 4to, pp. 
27. It was probably never published, for this copy, the only one known to exist, 
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is made up of the printer’s proofs. This tract was unquestionably drawn up under 
Clinton’s supervision, and my own opinion, after a very careful examination of it, is 
that it was written by Clinton himself—intended by him to be published as an offset 
to the Proceedings of a Board, etc., issued by the Americans, but withdrawn from 
the press by him after the types had been set up and the first proofs taken off. 
(See Mag. Am. Hist., Dec., 1879, p. 742, note by John Austin Stevens.) Sargent 
examined the book, and describes it in a foot-note to his Life of André, p. 274. It 
contains an account of the circumstances under which André was taken ; the corre- 
spondence of the commissioners ; the narrative of Captain Sutherland of the “ Vul- 
ture ;” Greene’s letter from Tappan, October 2, 1780; the official announcement to 
the British army of André’s death, etc., etc. It terms the three captors “ peasants,”’ 
and states that André’s gallows was “ placed in full view of the windows of Washing- 
ton’s headquarters, as if the sight afforded him pleasure.” 

The Cow-Chase—This appeared first in Rivington’s Gazette, for 1780, at inter- 
vals: the first canto August 16, the second August 30, and the third and last on 
September 23, the day of its author’s capture. After his death it appeared in book 
form—Cow-Chase in Three Cantos, published on occasion of the Rebel General 
Wayne's Attack of the Refugees’ Block-House on Hudson’s River, on Friday, July 
21, 1780. New York: Rivington, 1780, 8vo, pp. 69 ;—followed by The Cow-Chase, 
an Heroick Poem, in Three Cantos, written at New York, 1780, by the late Major 
André, with Explanatory Notes by the Editor. 


** The man who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day,” 
Said Butler in his deathless lay. 
«* But he who is in battle slain, 
Can never rise to fight again ;” 
As wisely thought good General Wayne. 


London: Fielding, 1781, 4to, pp. 32. An advertisement in Rivington offers for 
sale ‘“‘ Monody on Major André, by his friend and correspondent, Miss Seward, with 
three letters written by him, at eighteen years of age, to a most accomplished young 
lady, the object of his tenderest affection; also a few copies of the three cantos of 
the Cow-Chase, which makes the collection complete respecting the literary produc- 
tions of this ever-valued and universally beloved young gentleman.” An advertise- 
ment to the English edition before me states that André was put to death “ By a set 
of miscreants calling themselves general officers in the American Rebellion . . . . 
with the inhuman Washington at their head.’”’ The Cow-Chase is printed by Dunlap, 
with his tragedy of André (London, 1799) ;. in Lossing’s Field-Book of the Am. Rev. 
ii. 684, with a fac-simile of the last stanza; in Lossing’s ‘“‘ Hudson from the Wild. 
to the Sea,’’ 4to, N. Y., n. d., pp. 441-448; in Moore’s Songs and Ballads of the 
Am, Rev.,-12mo, N, Y., 1856 (the name Tinack in the 13th stanza is printed by 
Moore as “‘ Nyack”); and it was also published in 8vo, at Cincinnati, 1869, pp. 32. 
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An original manuscript copy, in the handwriting of André himself, is in the collection - 
of autographs which belonged to the late Rev. Wm. B. Sprague, of Albany, N. Y. 
It is written on small folio paper, is signed by André, and dated “ Elizabethtown, 
Aug. 1, 1780. It was made by its author for some person in New Jersey, and by 
this fact is suggested the idea that he was in the habit of making copies of it for his 
friends, On the MS., under the endorsement of André himself, is written : 


‘* When the epic strain was sung, 
The poet by the neck was hung; 
And to his cost he finds too late, 
The dung-born tribe decides his fate.” 


There would seem to be another autograph copy in existence, for Sargent (who 
prints it in his André) makes but incidental mention of the above, though he states 
(p- 235) that he prints his version from the published editions, collated with the 
original manuscript in André’s handwriting. A notice of Jno. Thompson, the wood- 
cutting agent (Sargent, p. 234), with whom André boarded, is in Sabine’s Am. Loy- 
alists (ed. 1864) ii. 355. 

Contemporary Records—The papers found in André’s boots are in the State 
Library at Albany, N. Y. A writer in the N. Y. World, Sep. 28, 1880, says that 
the one marked 7, “ Minutes of a Council of War, &c.,” is missing. With them 
are the passes signed by Arnold, and a letter and memorandum of Joshua Hett 
Smith. These papers were printed in the N. Y. Herald in 1842, and reprinted by 
J. G. Bennett in pamphlet form the same year, “Rev. Relics or Clinton Corre- 
spondence,” N. Y., 1842. All of them are printed iz extenso in Bolton’s Hist. of 
Westchester County, N. Y. (first ed., 1848, new ed. recently printed) i. 215-223 ; 
and in Boynton’s Hist. of West Point, 110-120. Lossing (F. B. of the Rev., i. 721) 
says those written upon one side of the paper only have been pasted upon thicker 
paper for preservation ; the others still exhibit the wrinkles made by André’s feet in 
his boots. The official and other writings of Washington relative to André are in 
the 7th vol. of Sparks’s Life and Writings of Washington. Washington’s Order-Book 
for the period of André’s capture and execution is in the Am. Hist. Record, ed. by 
B. J. Lossing, for March, 1874. Jameson’s letter to Arnold, in which he specifies 
the papers found on the prisoner, and his letter of countermand to Lieut. Allen, are 
in The Case of Maj. A., p. 18. The statement of Tallmadge, who first saw André on 
the morning of the 24th, is in the Mag. of Am. Hist., iii. 748-756, and A Memoir of 
Col. Benj. Tallmadge, prepared by himself at the Request of his Children, 8vo, N. Y., 
1858 (Cf. with Sparks’s Arnold, p. 233). The statement of Lieut. King, to whose 
custody André was entrusted, is in the N. Y. Hist. Mag., Oct., 1857, p. 293; rep. by 
H. B. Dawson, in the Yonkers Gazette, June 7, 1865, as No. 7 of the documents 
collected by him on the capture of André; it is also in the Boston Sunday Herald, 
Sep. 14, 1879; N. Y. Evening Post, Sep. 16, 1879 (from the New Haven Palladium, 
date not given) ; and the Sunnyside Press, Tarrytown, N. Y., Sep. 18, 1880. (In 
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Recollections of a Lifetime, by S. G. Goodrich, N. Y., 1856, may be found a bio- 
graphical notice of Lieut. (afterward General) Joshua King, and also his letter re- 
lating to André’s capture), André’s letter to Washington, Sep. 24, 1780, is in Proc. 
Board of Gen. Off., p. 6, from which it is given in The Case of Maj. A., p. 17 (whe1e 
as a matter of course its correctness is doubted) ; rep. in Sparks’s Arnold, 235 ; Sar- 
gent, 324; and elsewhere. Robinson and Arnold on board the Vulture, to Wash- 
ington, Sep. 25, is in Proc. of a Board, 10-11; and in Sparks. Robinson’s letter is 
in Sargent, 331. For details of the proceedings at Robinson’s house, cf. Mem. of 
Lafayette, i. 264, and Hamilton to Miss Schuyler in Writings of Hamilton. Wash- 
ington’s orders to bring the prisoner up are in Sparks. Some local details of the 
journey from Salem to Robinson’s house are in Blake’s Hist. of Putnam County, 
N. Y., 12mo, 1849; and in Pierre Van Cortlandt’s letter to the Albany Institute 
(Albany Daily Advertiser, 1839) in Potter’s Am. Monthly, Sept., 1876. Sir H. Clin- 
ton to Washington and Arnold to Clinton, both of date Sep. 26, are in Proc. of a 
Board, p. 12; The Case of Maj. A., p. 9; Sargent, 343-344. Smith’s account of 
his own reception in his Narrative is rep. in Blake’s Putnam Co. The announce- 
ment of the treason was made to the army in general orders of the 26th, Am. Hist. 
Rec., 1874, p. 115; Sargent, 342. A letter of Washington to the President of Con- 
gress is in Sparks; an extract from it prefaces the Proc. of a Board. Major Bur- 
roughs testified on Smith’s trial that André was taken across to West Point on the 
27th (Mag. Am. Hist., Dec., 1879, p. 758). A letter of Wayne’s at Smith’s house, 
Sep. 27, is in Am. Hist. Rec., i. 436; and Hist. Mag., Nov., 1862. On the 28th 
the prisoners were taken from West Point—where they were not confined in Fort 
Putnam (Boynton's Hist. West Point, 8vo, N. Y., 1871, p. 124). Cf. Smith’s Nar- 
rative ; Tallmadge in Sparks’s Arnold, p. 255; in Mag. Am. Hist., Dec., 1879, and 
Mem. of Col. Tallmadge, 8vo, N. Y., 1858; Barber and Howe’s Hist. Colls. of the 
State of N. Y., 8vo, 1851; Barber and Howe's Hist. Colls. of the State of New 
Jersey, 8vo, New Haven, 1868; ‘The Stone House at Tappan,” by Jno. Austin 
Stevens, Mag. Am. Hist., Dec., 1879 (see also Mag. Am. Hist., v. 57-58, for details 
of Partridge’s visit in 1818) ; Lossing’s Field Book Rev., i. 764-765; The N. Y. 
Times, Oct. 3, 1879; “Tappan’s Ancient Relics,” in the N. Y. Star, Oct. 12, 1879 ; 
“The De Wint House,” by Jno. Austin Stevens, Mag. Am. Hist., v. 105-112. (Ir- 
ving, ch. xi., vol. iv., gives the order for André’s safe keeping from a copy preserved 
among the papers of Genl. Hand.) ‘Smith’s House at Haverstraw,” Chas. A. 
Campbell in Mag. Am. Hist., July, 1880. 

André’s Trial—The authorities for the trial are the proceedings of the board in 
MS. and as published by Congress. ‘‘ Proceedings of a Board of General Officers 
held by order of His Excellency, Gen. Washington, commander in chief of the 
Army of the United States of America, respecting Major John André, Adjutant 
General of the British Army, Sep. 29, 1780: Phila. Printed by Francis Bailey in 
Market Street, 1780,” 8vo. pp. 21. Sargent (p. 348) verified this account by com- 
parison with the original manuscript preserved at Washington, and corrected some of 
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its errors. This pamphlet (which is rather a manifesto than a report of the trial) is 
reprinted entire in fac-simile in Boynton’s Hist. West Point, pp. 127-147. It does 
not contain André’s statement which is given in Sargent, p. 349; Boynton’s West 
Point, pp. 149-151, and elsewhere. Cf. P. W. Chandler’s Am. Criminal Trials, ii. 
Sargent, ch. 22 and Biddle, Mem. Hist. Penna., vi., give the characters of the mem- 
bers of the board. Cf. Washington and the Generals of the Am. Rev., Phila., 1848, 
and the separate biographies mentioned by Biddle, p. 341. Lord Mahon says that 
the judges had probably never even heard the names of Vattel and Puffendorf. To 
this Prof. Geo. W. Greene (Life of Gen. Greene, p. 234) replies that Gen. Greene 
was as familiar with the common law “as an attentive study of Jacobs and Black- 
stone could make him familiar ; and the law of nations he had studied in Vattel, the 
leading authority of the day.” Washington’s letter, dated Tappan, Sep. 29th, is in 
Sparks, vii.; Sargent, p. 347 ; and Proc. of a Board, p. 5. Letters of André to Clin- 
ton, and Roberton to Washington, Sep. 29th, are in Sparks ; Sargent, p. 360-361. 
The case of Maj. A. rep. of André’s letter on p. 9. Both the letters are given in the 
app. to Proc. of a Board. A letter of Tallmadge to Col. Webb, dated Sep. 3oth, was 
printed in the Troy (N. Y.) Morning Whig in Apl., 1879, the original is among the 
Webb MSS., part of it is given in Mem. Hist. Soc, Penna., vi. 398. Cf. André’s 
statement to Hamilton in Life of Alex. Hamilton by Jno. C. Hamilton, i. 271 ; and 
letters to Laurens, Sears, and Miss Schuyler, in Hamilton’s Writings ; Gen. Greene’s 
letters in Rhode Island, Col. Rec., ix. 246 ; and Rev. Correspondence in R. I. Hist. 
Colls., vi. Greene’s letter to Robertson, dated Tappan, Oct. 2d, is in the case of 
Maj. A., p. 12, and Sargent, p. 380. The correspondence of the Commissioners is 
in Sargent, and the case of Maj. A. André’s letter to Washington, requesting a 
change in the mode of his death, is given in Sargent, p. 390, and Lossing’s Field 
Book, i. 770, where the original is stated to be at Charlottesville, Va. Clinton’s 
official dispatches to the British Government are in the State Paper Office in Lon- 
don. “Narrative of correspondence respecting Gen. Arnold;” in Sir H. Clinton’s 
of Oct. 11, 1780. S. P. O. Am. and W. Inds., vol. 126. His letters of Oct. 11th 
and t2th; his report to Lord Amherst, Oct. 16th ; and his secret letter, Oct. 3oth. 
These papers have been used by Sparks and Sargent. Cf. The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1780, ef seg. ; 
Execution and Burial—The testimony of a soldier (name not given) who was an 
eye-witness of the execution is in Barber and Howe, Hist. Colls. N. J., p. 77; and 
Hist. Colls. N. Y., p. 479. It is rep. in Sargent, p. 396. Sargent collated the dif- 
ferent printed accounts with the MS. of Maj. Benj. Russell. Memoir of Tallmadge, 
N. Y., 1858, p. 36. Letter of Tallmadge to Heath in app. to Sargent. A paragraph 
from Fishkill, Oct. 5, 1780, in Yonkers Gazette, March 24, 1866. Editor's Table 
of Knickerbocker Magazine, vol. xvi., 1840. A letter of Col, Scammell, dated 
Tappan, Oct. 3, 1780, is in Farmer and Moore’s Coll. Hist. and Misc. & Monthly 
Lit. Journal, iii. 288. A letter of Col. Meade, dated Tappan, Oct. 3d, to Col. 
Theod. Bland is in the Bland Papers, ii. 33. Dr. Thacher’s account in his Military 
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Journal, 8vo, Boston, 1827, p. 225. Letter of Jeptha R. Simms, in N. Y. World, 
Oct. 12, 1879. Observations Relative to the Execution of Maj. André, by James 
Thacher, M.D., in New Eng. Magazine, May, 1834, vi., 358, where he refers to the 
Continental Journal and Weekly Adv., ed. by Gill, at Boston, Oct. 26, 1780. In 
this art. he gives Maj. Benj. Russell’s letter. The results of Sparks’s correspondence 
with eye-witnesses of the execution, were first used by him in a lecture delivered in 
Boston in the Winter of 1833-34. Notices concerning the execution from Anbu- 
rey’s Travels and Mackinnon’s Coldstream Guards are rep. in Mag. Am. Hist., July, 
1880, p. 59. The account given by Lieut. Jno. Shreve is in Mag. Am. Hist., Sep., 
1877, p. 573. Extract of a letter from Camp Tappan, Oct. 2, 1780, is in Penna. 
Packet for Tuesday, Oct. 10, 1780, and in the Penna. Gazette and Weekly Adyv., 
Oct. 11, 1780 (see remarks about this letter in the N. Y. World, Sep. 21, 1879 ; 
and also remarks about a passage in the Connecticut Courant of Oct. 24, 1780, in 
the N. Y. World, Sep. 14, and 16, 1879). Letter from a gentleman (Alex. Hamil- 
ton) in camp to his friend (Col. Laurens) in Phila. is in Penna. Packet, Oct. 14, 1780, 
and the Penna. Journal, Oct. 18, 1780; rep. in Life of Hamilton, N. Y., 1834, i. 
273. Letter of Chas. M. Oblenis in the “City and Country” (pub. at Nyack and 
Piermont), Sep. 26, 1879. In this letter is the following passage : ‘“‘ Even the wagon 
out of which André was hanged has its history. It was one of the few wagons then 
owned in the County. My great-grandfather, Hendrick Oblenis, was one of the 
committee of safety whose duty it was to furnish wagons, etc. As there was no 
money to buy with they were pressed into the service wherever found. Knowing 
this, the owner (one Van Ostrand) hid his under the hay in his barn, where it was 
found. After the close of the war the wagons so taken were collected by my grand- 
father'and the owners notified. Van Ostrand never called for his, but sued Hen- 
drick for its value. The case was, however, thrown out of court, and the wagon, 
though serviceable at the time, finally rotted away under a pear tree back of the 
homestead at Clarkstown.” 

Buchanan’s account of the disinterment of André’s remains in 1821 is in the United 
Service Journal (London), November, 1833. Mrs. Child’s Letters from New York ;- 
Dr. Thacher, in New Eng. Mag. for May, 1834; the New York Evening Post, 
August 11, 1831; Stanley’s Hist. Memorials of Westminster Abbey, Lond., 1876, 
pp. 256-257. Tallmadge’s letter in Mag. Am. Hist., December, 1879, p. 754. Cf. 
Sargent, pp. 408-411 ; Mem. Hist. Soc. Penna., pp. 372-375. In the N. Y. Evan- 
gelist, January 30, 1879, is a letter relating to the removal of the remains, and in the 
same paper for February 27, 1879, a letter from James Demarest, Jr., replying, and 
stating that the account of the gifts bestowed on the Rev. Mr. Demarest, contained 
in the Proc. of the N. J. Hist. Soc. for 1875, is erroneous. The statement that the 
remains of André were never buried at Tappan, but were removed by the British to 
New York immediately after the execution, is in the Personal Narrative of the Ser- 
vices of Lieut. John Shreve, in Mag. Am. Hist., Sept., 1879, p. 574. This narrative 
was not written till more than seventy years after the war. The publication of 
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this statement occasioned a controversy in the N. Y. World, between two investi- 
gators in American history (‘‘New York” and “ Tappan”) as to the question 
whether Shreve’s assertion was true. Letters signed by “ Tappan,” and headed 
“Where was André Buried?” casting discredit on Shreve’s statement, are in the 
N. Y. World, Sept. 8, 14, and 21, 1879. Answers signed ‘‘ New York,” defending 
Shreve’s testimony, are in the same paper, Sept. 10, 15, and 21, 1879. There are 
also letters relating to the subject in the following newspapers: New York World, 
Aug. 30, Sept. 14, Sept. t9, and Sept. 23, 1879. Letter of Col. A. B. Gardner to I. 
N. Arnold, dated Aug. 27, 1879, published in the Chicago Evening Journal ; Letter 
of Oliver E. Branch in N. Y. World, Sept. 29, 1879; Letter of Charles M. Oblenis 
in *‘ City and Country” (Nyack), Sept. 26, 1879 ; “‘Sindbad ” (J. R. Simms) in Cana- 
joharie Courier, Sept. 27, 1879; Letter of the same in N. Y. World, Oct. 12, 1879; 
and Jno. Austin Stevens in N. Y. Times, Oct. 20 and 22, 1879; “A mystery about 
the schooner Greyhound,” under the head of André and Arnold in N. Y, Evening 
Post, Oct. 15, 1879. 

André’s Will—This is recorded in Records of Wills for 1780, in the Surrogate’s 
office, N. Y. City, dated Staten Island, June 7, 1777 ; admitted to probate October 12, 
1780. Wm. Seaton and Henry White testified to the handwriting. Sabine’s Am. 
Loyalists, ii. 273, 418; Potter's Am. Monthly, September, 1876, p. 172; biog. of 
Henry White, in Stevens’ Col. Rec. N. Y. Chamber of Commerce, 8vo, N. Y. 1867. 
The will is printed in Sargent, p. 402, and Lossing's F. B. Rev., i. 767. 

André’s Watch—Sparks’s Arnold, p. 230, mentions the fact of the watch being 
bought by Col. Smith. Sargent, p. 318, quotes Col. Samuel Bowman that André 
had two watches. <A note about the watch is in the Am. Hist. Record, Oct., 1874, 
p- 470, where there is reference to a New York illustrated newspaper of 1857 ; 
N. Y. Graphic, July 25, 1876 (from the Phila. Press) ; N. Y. Evening Post, Oct. 20, 
1879; Judge Benson in a fly-leaf appended to the Vind. of the Captors, N. Y. 1817 ; 
N. Y. Evening Post, Oct. 15, 1879; and Sunnyside Press (Tarrytown, N. Y.), Sept. 
18, 1880. 

Joshua Hett Smith—In the preface to his Life of Arnold, Jared Sparks stated 
that he had used the records of Smith’s trial in writing the book. In 1866, Mr. Daw- 
son issued a ‘‘ Record of the Trial of Joshua Hett Smith, Esq., for Alleged Compli- 
city in the Treason of Benedict Arnold ; 1780: Edited by Henry B. Dawson,” 8vo, 
Morrisania, 1866. ‘This was “a carefully made verbatim copy of what was said, with 
undoubted truth, to have been a faithful copy of the original record of the court, in- 
cluding all the testimony by question and answer, the original manuscript having dis- 
appeared from the Clinton papers, to which it belonged.” The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, 1780, Supplement, p. 610. Hist. Mag., 1866, Supplements 1 and 2. N. Y. 
Herald, 1842. Smith’s narrative first appeared in England: “ An Authentic Narra- 
tive of the Causes which led to the Death of Major André, Adjutant-General of his 
Majesty’s forces in North America, by Joshua Hett Smith, Esq., Counsellor at. Law, 
late Member of the Convention of the State of New York; to which is added a 
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Monody on the death of Major André, by Miss Seward,” 8vo, Matthews and Leigh, 
London, 1808. ‘The next year, 1809, it was reprinted by Evert Duyckinck, No. 110 
Pearl Street, N. Y. See also valuable memoir in Appendix to Maturin L. Dela- 
field’s Biog. Sketch of Judge William Smith, Mag. of Am. Hist., April, 1881, vi. 279. 
An account of Smith’s house at Haverstgaw, with a picture of André’s room in it, is 
in the Mag. Am. Hist. for July, 1880. 

The Captors—An abstract of the testimony of Paulding and Williams is in Sparks's 
Arnold, pp. 222-226. David Williams in Simms’s Hist. of Schoharie County, N. Y., 
8vo, 1845, p. 646. Hist. Mag., June, 1865. An account given by Van Wart to 
Browere, the artist, is in Am. Hist. Record, Sept., 1872, p. 407. Jno. Paulding 
in Hist. Mag., Nov., 1857. Bolton’s Hist. of Westchester County, i., pp. 88-213. 
The party to which the three captors belonged were seven in number (Sparks’s Ar- 
nold, p. 222); Bolton, i. 213, gives their names. Lossing (F. B. of the Rev., i. 
755) substitutes for the name of Isaac See, as given by Bolton, the name of Jno. 
Dean (Am. Hist. Record, iii. 471, 515). Local details are in Bolton. A genealogy 
of the three captors is in The Sunnyside Press (Tarrytown, N. Y.), Sept. 11, 1880. 
Potter’s Am. Monthly, September, 1876. The Centennial Souvenir, Tarrytown, 
1880. Quincy's Journals of Sam’l Shaw. N. Y. Times, September 23, 1880. The 
character of the captors is discussed in Sargent’s André, app. Statements of one 
of André’s guards, printed in the newspapers in 1817, are given in Jones’s N. Y. 
in the Rev. War, i., 734. Paulding petitioned Congress in 1817 for an increase of 
pension. The Journals of the House, 1817, give Tallmadge’s recollections, Ana- 
lectic Magazine, x. Vindication of the Captors of Major André, N. Y., 1817; this 
book (written by Judge Benson) was rep. in N. Y. in 1865 (Sabin reprints, No. 3), 
and elsewhere ; see Potter's Am. Monthly, Aug., 1876, p. 102. Am. Hist. Record, 
Dec., 1873. The statement of one of the Pines, of Pine’s Bridge, that Van Wart 
was a tory, is in Sabine’s Am. Loyalists, ii. 194. N. Y. Sun, Sept. 29, Oct. 1, and 
2, 1879. N. Y. Evening Post, Sep. 16, 1879. N. Y. Sun, Oct. 15, 1879. On 
the 2d of Oct., 1879, Cyrus W. Field, of N. Y., placed a stone marking the spot 
where André was executed. Letter of Benson J. Lossing, dated Jan. 8, 1879, 
in N. Y. Evening Post; and the following New York city newspapers of 1879 
—Comm. Adv., Aug. 30; World, Sep. 23; Evening Post, Oct. 1; Sun, Oct. 2; 
Sun, Herald, Times, Tribune, Star, Comm. Adv., Evening Post, Evening Express, 
and Mail of Oct. 3; Times, Sun. Courier des Etats Unis, Evening Post, Telegram, 
and Mail of Oct. 4; Sunday Mercury, Oct. 5 ; Sun, Oct. 6; World and Tribune, 
Oct.-7 ; World, Oct. 8; Greenpoint Globe, Oct. 11 ; Sun, Oct. 12 and 13; Even- 
ing Post, Oct. 20 and Nov. 21; Times, Nov. 23. There are also notices in the 
City and Country (Nyack), Oct. 10, 1879; Rockland Co, Journal, Oct. 11, 1879; 
Pittsburgh Telegraph, June 11, 17, and 25, 1879. There are caricatures in Puck 
(N. Y.), Oct. 22, and N. Y. Daily Graphic, Oct. 6, 1879. 

Poems and Ballads—The ballad of “Brave Paulding and the Spy,” is in Moore’s 
Songs and Ballads of the Am. Rev., p. 316. André’s lines, “ Return Enraptured 
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Hours,” are in the Literary Miscellany: Stourport; J. Nicholson, 1812. A glee in 
André’s praise is in Hobler’s Glees, as sung at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Lon- 
don, 1794. Jas. Smith’s “ Milk and Honey,” letter vii., these are all given in Sar- 
gent, with the exception of the first. Sergeant Lamb (Journal of the Am. War, p. 
338) gives a hymn of nine verses, which, if we are to believe Lamb, was written by 
André in prison. André’s Lament is in The Am. Musical Miscellany: Northamp- 
ton, 1798 ; it was also printed on a broadside by Nathaniel Coverly, Jr., Milk Street, 
corner of Theatre Alley, Boston, Sargent, App. Brillat Savarin, in 1794, alludes to 
a young lady of Hartford singing to him “la chanson nationale, Yankee Dudde, la 
complainte de la reine Marie et celle du Major André, qui sont tout 4 fait populaires 
en ce pays.’ An Incident of André’s Capture,” by Jno. Banvard, in N. Y. Com- 
mercial Adv., Sept., 1880. The verses of Mr. Willis and Mr. Miller on the subject 
are well known. Besides Dunlap’s there is a tragedy of ‘ André” in five acts, 1798, 
believed to be written by Dr. Elihu H. Smith. ‘Arnold and André,” by Geo. H. 
Calvert, 1840. Miss Seward’s Monody is reprinted in Potter's Am. Monthly, 1876. 
The tragedy of “ Arnold.’”’ In fiction André is the hero of Sir Henry’s Ward: a 
Tale of the Rev., by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens in Graham’s Magazine for 1846. The 
N. Y. Mirror for 1838 mentions Theodore S. Fay as being engaged on a novel 
called ‘ André.” ‘ Pemberton; or, One Hundred Years Ago,” Phil., 1876. 

Maps, Plans, and Views—Villefranche’s map of the fortifications at West Point 
(believed to be the one used by André and Arnold at their conference) is in the 
first edition of Boynton’s West Point—not included in the later editions. In the 
same is Villefranche’s map of the west side of the Hudson, 1780. Erskine’s 
map of the scene of Arnold’s treason is in Mag. Am. Hist. Soc., p. 757, from 
the original in the N. Y. Hist. Soc. Sargent, p. 302, gives a map of the east 
side of the Hudson, found among the papers of his grandfather, Major Sargent. 
Sparks (Arnold, p. 177) gives a map to illustrate André’s route, which, how- 
ever, is not accurate in detail, Carrington’s Battles, 512. Guizot’s Washington 
Atlas. Marbois’s Complot has a plan of West Point, and there are wood-cut maps 
giving a general idea in Lossing’s Field Book and Boynton’s West Point. The 
Atlas of New York and its Vicinity, pub. by Beers, Ellis and Soulé, N. Y., 1868, 
contains 72 maps, folio, of Westchester and Putnam counties, showing the roads, on 
which the position of some of the houses André stopped at are laid down. The N. 
Y. Herald for Sep. 23, 1880, gives maps of Tarrytown, 1780-1880. Pictures of the 
Hallman house near Peekskill, and Underhill’s house on the Pine’s Bridge Road, are 
in Potter’s Am. Monthly, Sep., 1876. Pictures of the Beekman house and André’s 
room in it, are in Valentine’s Manual Comm. Council, N. Y., 1861, 496, 498. Rob- 
inson’s house in Mag. Am. Hist. for Feb., 1880, and Smith’s house in same for July, 
1880. A view of Sir H. Clinton’s private room in No. 1, Broadway, is in Valen- 
tine’s Manual for 1858. In this house Dr. Francis (Old New York, 8vo, 1866) says 
that Jno. Pintard had an interesting conversation with André about their respective 
claims to Huguenot descent. A copy of André’s drawing ofa knight of the Mischi- 
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anza is in Mag. Am. Hist., March, 1880, p. 200, . There are various wood-cuts re- 
lating to André in Harper’s Mag. for May, 1876, Bolton’s Westchester County, Los- 
sing’s F. B. of the Rev., and the Hudson from the Wild, to the Sea. Of personal 
relics, his silver spur isin the headquarters at Newburgh. His pocket-book belongs 
to the Connecticut Hist. Soc. Silhouettes cut for him for Miss Rebecca Redman, 
of Phila., together with the autograph of “ Return Enraptured Hours,” and a Mischi- 
anza ticket, were exhibited in New York in Dec,, 1880—the property of the Foxhall 
Parker estate. Similar relics, given by Miss Craig to Watson, the antiquary, were 
by him presented to the Philadelphia Library. His MS. account of the Mischianza 
belongs to the Howard family of Maryland. 

Miscellaneous—A spurious “ Defence,” alleged to have been read by André at his 
trial, is in Blake’s Hist. of Putnam Co., N. Y., copied from the Newark Daily Advertiser. 
It is in Potter’s Am. Monthly for April, 1876; see in regard to it the same Mag. for 
July, 1876, p. 60, and Aug , 1876, p. 101, where it is said to have been also printed in 
Sabin’s Am. Bibliopolist. At the fall meeting of the Penna. Hist. Soc. in 1876, meas- 
ures were taken to recover the portrait of Franklin carried off by André. The N.Y. 
Sun of Oct, 20, 1879, has a letter from E. G. N. Butler, stating himself to be a kins- 
man of André. The Mag. Am. Hist., Dec., 1880, reprints a notice of the tulip tree 
at Tarrytown, from the Am. Citizen of Aug. 25, 1801. Articles relating to André 
are in the Atlantic Monthly, Dec. 1860; N. A. Review, July, 1861; ‘ Dealings 
With the Dead,” by L. M. Sargent ; Sabin’s Am. Bibliopolist, 1869-1870 ; N. Y. Chris- 
tian Advocate, 1880; Mass. Hist. Soc. Colls., ii. 195 ; Political Magazine, March, 
1781 ; Faux’s Memorable Days in America, London, 1823; Prog. of the N. J. Hist. 
Soc. for 1876; Smith and Watson’s Am. Hist. and Literary Curiosities; Rush’s 
Washington in Domestic Life ; Simcoe (Milit. Journal, 8vo, N. Y., 1844) speaks of 
the proposal to rescue André, and Trumbull (Autobiography) tells of his own ar- 
rest in London. The Galaxy, N. Y., Feb., 1876. The Duke of Sake-Weimar’s 
Travels in America, 1828. Reed’s Life of Reed. Rochambeau’s Mémoirés, vol. i. 
Botta (Guerra. Americana, lib. xii.) gives a brief account of André’s case, and com- 
ments upon his sentence, “ Cosi fu tratto a giusta, ma indegna morte.” 

The captor’s medal is given in Loubat’s Medallic Hist. of the U.S. It is graven 
on the monuments of Paulding and Van Wart. There is an article on the dress of 
André in the N, Y. Evening Post, Oct. 2, 1879, and notes relating to his burial in 
the Mag. Am. Hist., July and Aug., 1880. H. B. Dawson published in the Yonkers 
Gazette a series of papers, sixty-eight in number, from May 6, 1865, to April 14, 
1866, afterward reprinted in book form: “ Papers Concerning the Capture and De- 
tention of Major John André.” 

CHARLES A. CAMPBELL 
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THE MEMORIAL HISTORY OF BOSTON, 
INCLUDING SUFFOLK County, MASSACHU- 
SETTS, 1630-1880, Edited by JusTIN WIN- 
sor, in four volumes, Vol. III. The Revolu- 
tionary Period. The last Hundred Years. 
Part I. 4to, pp. 691. JAMES R. OsGoop & 
Co., Boston, 1881. 


In the present volume, the interest of the Me- 
morial History is more than maintained. The 
volume contains twenty chapters, with an Intro- 
duction by Mr. Winsor, who treats of the maps 
of the Revolutionary period, and the maps of Bos- 
ton subsequent tothe War. Edward G. Porter 
writes of the ‘‘ Beginning of the Revolution; ” 
Edward E. Hale of ** The Siege of Boston ;” the 
** Pulpit, Press, and Literature,” is by the late 
Delano A. Goddord; Horace E. Scudder treats 
of ‘* Life in Boston.” Mr. Lodge opens the last 
Hundred Years, with an account of ** The Last 
Forty Years of Town Government ;” ‘* Boston 
under the Mayors” follows from James M. Bug- 
bee ; Governor Long treats of ‘‘ Boston and the 
Commonwealth under the Charter ;” the ‘* Bos- 
ton Soldiery” are dealt with by Col’ Palfrey ; 
Admiral Preble discusses ‘‘ The Navy and the 
Charlestown Navy Yard,” and James Freeman 


Clarke does justice to ‘‘ The Anti-Slavery Move- 


ment.” Then follow eight chapters on the 
Churches, by an equal number of writers; when 
the deeply interesting subject of ‘‘ Charlestown in 
the Last Hundred Years” is reached, by Mr. 
Henry H. Edes, the pages being sprinkled with 
the autographs of many well-remembered men, 
The story of “ Dorchester in the Last Hundred 
Years” is well told by Samuel J. Barrows; and 
Mellen Chamberlain performs the same office for 
Brighton. The work closes with a notice of 
** The Press and Literature,’’ by Charles A. Cum- 
mings. The illustrations are for the most part 
very superior, both as regards subject and execu- 
tion, the heliotype, the photo-engraving and the 
hand process being combined. Many rare maps 
and views of Boston and vicinity are thus made 
cherished possessions of the fortunate subscriber, 
together with fine portraits and innumerable auto- 
graphs, rendering the volume worth many times 
its cost, even to break up for the purposes of spe- 
cial illustration, as the collector will here find 
what he can never obtain in any other way. The 
typography of this volume could hardly be ex- 
celled, being, in fact, everything that one could 
desire, It would bea pleasant task to dwell upon 
some of the more prominent features of this sump- 
tuous work, edited throughout with good judg- 
ment and taste. Nothing has ‘heen left undone 
to give a faithful expression to the portion of Bos- 
ton’s history under consideration. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE MAINE HISTOR- 
ICAL SociETy. Vol. VIII. 8vo, pp. 511. 
Hoyt, Focc & Donuam, Portland, 1881. 


At the February (1881) meeting of the Society, 
it was determined that its publication should 
hereafter be divided into two series, the first to 
embrace papers properly belonging to the docu- 
mentary history of the State, the second ‘the pro- 
ceedings and transactions and papers read at its 
meetings. Two volumes of the documentary col- 
lection have already been issued: one on the 
Discovery of North America, by Dr. J. G. 
Kohl, in 1869, a Discourse on Western Planting, 
by Richard Hacklyt, written in 1584, published 
in 1877. A third, The Trelawney Papers, is now 
in press, The present volume contains twelve 
articles, viz.: The Northeastern Boundary, by 
Israel Washburne, Jr.; Col. Arthur Noble, of 
Georgetown, by William Goold; Educational 
Institutions in Maine while a District of Massa- 
chusetts, by J. T. Champlin ; The Pemaquid 
Country Under the Stuarts, by H. W. Richard- 
son; Fort Halifax, its Projectors, Builders, and 
Garrison, by William Goold; Col. William 
Vaughan, of Matinicus and Damariscotta, by 
William Goold ; Norambega, by John E. God- 
frey, and six memoirs and biographical sketches, 
Together these papers are a valuable contribution 
to historical information, 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE HIS- 
TORY AND SETTLEMENTS OF THE TOWNS 
ALONG THE HUDSON AND MOHAWK RIVERS, 
with the exception of Albany, from 1630 to 
1684, and also illustrating the relations of the 
Settlers with the Indians, Translated, compiled, 
and edited from the Original Records, by B. 
FerNow, Keeper of the Historical Records. 
4to, pp. 617. WEED, Parsons & Co., Albany, 
1881. 


This collection makes the thirteenth volume of 
the Old Series, and the second of the New Series 
of Documents relating to the Colonial History of 
New York, preserved in the office of the Secretary 
of State at Albany. The publication could not 
have been confided to more competent hands 
than those which the accomplished editor brought 
to the task. It is arranged in two periods, the 
first, from the first recorded Dutch Patent to the 
occupation of the Province by the English, 1630- 
1664; the second, the Province under English 
rule from the surrender of the Dutch to the es- 
tablishment of counties, 1664-1684. 

The New York Province has been aptly termed 
a pivotal State. Its territorial position gave it 
international as well as local importance. In 
its history may be found the beginning of Ameri- 
can diplomacy, which, small apparently, had 
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lasting bearing upon the destiny of the entire 
country. The negotiations of the earliest Eng- 
lish Governors of the Duke of York’s patent were 
the foundation of English policy toward Canada ; 
the treaties with the lroquois tribes determined 
the right of sovereignty to the soil, These im- 
portant subjects cannot be rightly understood 
without the aid of the Documents which are now 
for the first time made public. 


CHICAGO ANTIQUITIES, COMPRISING 
ORIGINAL ITEMS AND RELATIONS, LETTERS, 
EXTRACTS, AND NOTES PERTAINING TO 
Eary Cuicaco, embellished with views, por- 
traits, autographs, etc. By HENry H. Hurt- 
BUT. 8vo, pp. 673. Printed for the Author, 
Chicago, 1881. 


‘ Under this title the author presents a variety 
of information concerning the early history of 
this remarkable city, The range of subjects 
treated is extensive. The laws and ordinances 
passed in Common Council in 1831 and a business 
directory, sharing the honors of reprint side by 
sidé with extracts from the diaries of travellers 
from Joliet and Marquette, down to the present 
day, and critical essays upon the early discoverers 
of the Illinois and Mississippi. There are some 
excellent illustrations and reprints of maps, which 
may be consulted with profit. 


HICKEY’S CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, WITH AN AL- 
PHABETICAL ANALYSIS: PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS; Non-Importation 
Agreement ; Address to the Crown and People 
of Great Britain; the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, etc., to which is added a descriptive ac- 
count of the State Papers, Public Documents, 
and other sources of political and statistical in- 
formation at the head of Government. By 
WituiaM Hickey. Newand enlarged edition, 
revised and brought down to March 4, 1877. 
By ALEXANDER CUMMINGS, 1I2mo, pp. 624. 
Joun Murpny & Co., Baltimore, 1878. 


This valuable compendium, with the analysis 
which accompanies it, has held its authoritative 
place since its first issue in 1846, It is invaluable 
to all who have to do with public questions, con- 
taining information which can only be obtained 
elsewhere by diligent search. A large amount 
of new matter has been added to the present 
edition, 
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AN ABRIDGED HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
AND CONDENSED CHRONOLOGY FROM THE 
TIME OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS TO THE 
REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA. With a synop- 
sis of England in the nineteenth century, its 
government, institutions, etc. Compiled by 
ARCHIBALD HAMILTON McCALMAN.  8vo, 
pp. 669. TROW’s PRINTING AND BooKBIND- 
InG Company, New York, 1880. 


This is an effort on the part of a man of busi- 
ness to provide others similarly situated with a 
history of the country from which we drew our 
laws, our institutions, and our habits, Its only 
novelty is in the treatment, the text being essen- 
tially a compilation from standard authorities. 
The reign of Victoria fills a large and important 
place in the volume, the last chapter including the 
speech from the throne made on the meeting of 
Parliament in April, 1880, when Gladstone suc- 
ceeded d’Israeli in the Cabinet. Compactly ar- 
ranged and clearly written, this is an excellent 
volume for the family, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HiIsToRICAL Society. Vol. XVIII, 
1880-81. 8vo, pp. 483. PUBLISHED BY THE 
Society, Boston, 1881. 


This volume presents the records of the meet- 
ings of the Society from April, 1880, to June, 
1881, inclusive. Among other interesting papers, 
notice is directed to the Relation of the Sagadahoc 
Colony in manuscripts, edited by Mr, De Costa; 
The Controversy between Dr. Ellis and Mr. 
Whittier, concerning the King’s Missive ; a poem 
by the latter; a relation by Mr. Ames of The 
Part taken by Massachusetts Soldiers in Vernon’s 
Expedition against Carthagena, and Mr. Win- 
throp’s Account of the Portrait of John Hamp- 
den, in the Executive Mansion at Washington. 


BRIEF, BUT COMPLETE HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND GERMANY, Giving 
the contemporaneous sovereigns, literary char- 
acters and social progress of each century from 
the Roman Conquest to the present day. By 
Mary E. KELLy, Multum in parvo. 4to, 
pp. 87. E. CLraxton & Co. Philadelphia, 
1881. 

This is the result of a teacher’s plan of instruc- 
tion to her own pupils, The important facts in 
the history of the three countries are presented 
in as many parallel columns, The chapter di- 
visions are by centuries, It will be found a use- 
ful aid in the school-room, 
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MEMORIAL OF HENRY WOLCOTT, ONE 
OF THE First SETTLERS OF WINDSOR, CON- 
NECTICUT, AND OF SOME OF His DESCEND- 
ANTS, By SAMUEL Wotco1T. Printed for 
private distribution. 4to, pp. 439. A.D. F. 
RANDOLPH & Co. New York, 188t. 


No more sumptuous volume of family history 
has ever appeared in the United States, The 
compiler is the Rev. Samuel Wolcott, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. An account is given of the family in 
England, and of the eight generations who have 
adorned the name by their private and public 
virtues in the United States, The illustrations 
are numerous and varied in character ; abundant 
photographs of seals, documents, silver, etc.; 
views of houses and portraits etched or engraved 
on steel and wood by the best of our artists, 
The edition is limited and not forsale. Fortu- 
nate, therefore, are the societies, libraries, and 
individuals who have been favored by the gener- 
ous gentlemen who have assumed the cost of its 
publication, 


THE EVELYNS IN AMERICA: COM- 
PILED FROM FAMILY PAPERS AND OTHER 
Sources, 1608-1805. Edited and annotated 
by G. D. ScuLt, 8vo, pp. 392. Printed for 
private circulation. Parkes & Co. Oxford, 
1881. 

English and American records have been ran- 
sacked with profit in the preparation of this com- 
plete memoir of a family whose name is familiar 
on both continents. Of greatest interest to our 
readers are sixteen letters written by Captain 
William Glanville Evelyn to his relatives at 
home. Evelyn came to America in the King’s 
Own Regiment, which landed at Boston in June, 
1774. He was present at Lexington and Con- 
cord, and after the evacuation of Boston returned 
from Halifax to New York with the troops, 
under Lord Howe, He was in the battle of 
Long Island and at the capture of New York, 
soon after which (September 24, 1776) he lost 
his life in the movement made upon Washing- 
ton’s flank at Throg’s Neck. The present volume 
differs from the previous publication by the same 
author (Memoir and letters of Captain Evelyn) 
in the addition of an account of the family in 
Virginia, a memoir and letters of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Harcourt, the captor of General Charles 
Lee (1776-77), a notice of John Montresor, and 
selections from his journals and dairies, The 
illustrations are views of Wotton House, por- 
traits of Captain Evelyn, General Prescott, Mrs. 
Boscawen, General Charles Lee, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Harcourt, Earl Harcourt, Captain Mon- 
tresor, Earl Percy, and maps of the movements 
ofthe British army in New York, and attack on 
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the forts on the Delaware, Mr. Scull, a Pennsyl- 
vanian by birth, now residing at Oxford, is collect- 
ing, from the ample sources of American informa- 
tion in the possession of private families, material 
of the greatest value to our students, and deserves 
the heartiest praise for his disinterested work, 


MORE PUBLIC PARKS! HOW NEW 
YORK COMPARES WITH OTHER CITIES. Lungs 
for the Metropolis, the financial and sanitary 
aspects of the question, 8vo, pp. 23. Pus- 
LISHED BY THE NEW YorRK PARK ASSOCIA- 
TION. 1882. 


A topographical map of the annexed district 
and adjoining territory of Westchester County 
shows the area of the new park proposed for the 
benefit of the large population which is rapidly 
gathering on the mainland to the northward of the 
Harlem River, and is already in close communi- 
cation with the city by surface and elevated rail- 
roads, The land proposed includes part of the 
estate of the Van Courtlandts, surrounding old 
Courtlandt House, a mansion full of historic in- 
terest. The area suggested is from eleven to 
twelve hundred acres in extent, part meadow and 
part hillside, varied with abundant water-views 
and abounding in fine trees. Engraved views 
illustrate the pamphlet. An interesting chapter 
shows the increased wealth and resources which 
the establishment of parks brings to the city at 
large. 


THE HUNTOON GENEALOGY. PHILIP 
HUNTON AND His DescENDANTS, By Dan- 
IEL T. V. HUNTOON, 8vo, pp. 113. Canton, 
Mass., 1881. 


The Hunton family is of Wiltshire origin. 
The traditions of the American branch, verbally 
given to the author by his father, have been here 
worked into intelligent shape. Philip, the an- 
cestor of the New England branch, was born in 
England, about 1664, and immigrated, when a 
boy, to this country, where he married his mas- 
ter’s daughter, Betsey Hall. The list of de- 
scendants occupies ninety-two pages of this 
pamphlet. 


THE JAMES FOUNTAIN. THE PRO- 
CEEDINGS AT THE PRESENTATION, UNION 
SQuaRE, NEW York, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 
25, 1881. Printed for private distribution, 
4to, pp. 26. A. D. F. RANDOLPH & Co, 
New York, 1882, 

This beautiful work of art and utility, the gift 


to the city of New York of a life long devotee of 
the cause of temperance, Mr. D. Willis James, 
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is the work of Donndorf, Professor of Sculpture , 


in the Art Academy of Stuttgart, Germany. No 
more appropriate charity can be devised than the 
erection of attractive fountains in public squares 
and on the thoroughfares, for the use of man or 
beast, 


WHEN SOUTHAMPTON AND SOUTH- 
OLD, ON LonG ISLAND, WERE SETTLED. By 
GrorGE R. HOWELL. 8vo, pp. 14. WEED, 
Parsons & Co. Albany, 1882. 


This is a controversial pamphlet, the purpose of 
which is to prove that the Rev. Dr. Epher Whita- 
ker, in his recent history of Southold, is in error 
in his claim that the Long Island settlement of 
that name was made prior to that of Southamp- 
ton. Mr. Howell insists that the latter was set- 
tled in June, 1640, some months before South- 
old, and supports his opinion with, he says, the 
harmonious testimony of all the historians, 
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TRIBUTE OF THE CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK TO THE 
MEMORY OF SAMUEL B, RUGGLES; NOVEM- 
BER 3, 1881. 8vo, pp. 12, PRESS OF THE 
New York CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. New 
York, 1881. 


Though a lawyer by profession, the life of 
Mr. Ruggles was passed in the great economic 
and industrial movements which, in his genera- 
tion, carried New York to its pinnacle of pros- 
perity. In all of them he had much todo. No 
man before or of his time devoted the same 
amount of intelligent labor to the development 
of the Erie Canal, the water artery of the North- 
ern Continent. As a statistician he stood in the 
very first international rank. 


NOTES ON THE ANCESTRY OF MAJOR 
WILLIAM RoE VAN VoorHIS, OF FISHKILL, 
Ducuess County, NEw York. By his 
Grandson, EL1as W. VAN VoorHIs, For 
private distribution only. Pp. 239. New 
York, 1881. 


A carefully prepared and admirably printed 
genealogy of a wide-spread family of Dutch des- 
cent, which the painstaking author has made of 
more than usual general interest by the insertion 
of numerous wills, deeds, documents and ex- 
tracts from church records. It is illustrated with 
fine steel portraits of Major Van Voorhis and 
his wife, and views of some of the country resi- 
dences of the family, old and new. It is to be 
hoped that this good example will be followed b 
many of the descendants of the old New Yor 
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families, It is a noticeable feature of the Genea- 
logic and Heraldic Collection, bequeathed to the 
New York Historical Society, by the late Stephen 
Whitney Phoenix, that in the division of separate 
family genealogies, which numbers over seven 
hundred, there is less than a score of those identi- 
fied with the Empire State. 


MATERIALS TOWARD A GENEALOGY 
OF THE EMMERTON FAMILY. Compiled by 
James A. EMMERTON, Privately printed, 
8vo, pp. 244. SALEM PREss, 1881. 


The author in his preface invites the attention 
of the reader to the mode of arrangement adopted 
in his genealogy. The name he derives from that 
of Emberton, a town namein England, The fam- 
ily genealogy is divided into chapters, under tri- 
bal denominations, as the tribe of Joseph, the 
tribe of John, etc. An appendix supplies a list 
of ancestral tablets, etc. The book is well 
printed, 


SPECIMENS OF PRINTING TYPES 
MADE AT Bruce’s NEw YorK Type Foun- 
DRY, established in 1813. 4to, pp. 352. 
GEORGE Bruce’s Son & Co. New York, 
1882. 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING: A COL: 
LECTION OF FACTS AND OPINIONS DEsCRIP- 
TIVE OF EARLY PRINTS AND PLAYING CarDs; 
THE BLOCK-BoOKs OF THE FIFTEENTH CEN- 
TURY ; the legend of Laurens Janszoon Coster, 
of Haarlem, and the work of John Gutenberg 
and his associates, Illustrated with fac-similes 
of early types and woodcuts. By THEo. L. 
DEVINNE. 4to, 168, GEORGE BRUCE’s SON 
& Co., type-founders, New York, 1878, 


Published as a specimen book of the fonts of 
printing types in present use, this elaborate vol- 
ume is a landmark in the progress of the art of 
Gutenberg. The name of Bruce is indissolubly con- 
ected with the art of type-founding and stereotyp- 
ing in this country. For seventy-nine years this 
house, founded by George Bruce, has furnished 
the printing houses of the United States with 
their best working material. The present man- 
ager, Mr. David Wolle Bruce, is a worthy suc- 
cessor of his distinguished father, who united to 
a practical understanding of his art a thorough 
scholarship. In the extensive library formed by 
the father and son may be found many rare spe- 
cimens of the early masters, To the former, the 
New York Historical Society owes its almost 
unique file of the Boston News Letter, 1704-1708, 
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presented in 1805, soon after the foundation ‘of 
the institution, 

The second part of the bound volume is a re- 
print of DeVinne’s well-known work, arranged 
so as to display the different fonts of the Bruce 
type from Great Primer to Diamond, 


STATE OF NEW YORK. YORKTOWN 
CENTENNIAL, MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR 
AND REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
STATE for the reception and entertainment of 
the National Guests. Albany, January, 1882. 


Our readers will find here the formal act of the 
Commission appointed by Governor Cornell, to 
extend the courtesies of the State of New York 
to the distinguished visitors to the United States, 
who took part in the celebration at Yorktown. 
The expenses of these elegant hospitalities ten- 
dered by the Commission was entirely borne by 
the fifteen gentlemen appointed by the Governor. 


THE BOOK OF THE VARIAN FAMILY, 
WITH SOME SPECULATIONS AS TO THEIR 
ORIGIN, ETc. By Sam. Briccs, 8vo, pp, 
102. Cleveland, Ohio, 1881. 


This genealogy, the edition of which is limited 
to one hundred copies, is of a New York family. 
The origin of the name of Varian is uncertain, 
but supposed by the author to be Norman. 
In his argument to show this derivation, Mr. 
Briggs pleasantly regrets any association with 
this race to whom he devotes a chapter, closing 
with the paragraph that the early Norman was 
not a ‘* pleasant person to do business with.” In 
France and Canada the name takes the form 
of Varin or Varrin, In Ireland it became Varian. 
Isaac, the first of the name in the United States, 
appears as a butcher in the Old Slip Market, in 
the city of New York in 1720. His descendant 
in the fifth generation, Isaac L. Varian, was 
Mayor of the same city, 1839 to 1840. This 
volume is illustrated with portraits, a view of 
the Varian House, and a plan of the farm, the 
buttonwood tree on which was at one time a city 
landmark. It stood on the sidewalk, between 
Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Streets, on the 
west side of Broadway. 


HENRY KNOX THATCHER, REAR-AD- 
MIRAL, U. S. Navy. By GrorGE HENRY 
PREBLE, U.S.N. 8vo, pp. 20. Printed for pri- 
vate distribution. Boston, 1882. 

Henry Knox Thatcher, the grandson of General 
Knox, of the Artillery of the Revolution, was born 
in Thomaston, Maine, in 1806, the year of the Gen- 
eral’s death, Educated at Boston, he was admit- 
ted to West Point as a cadet in 1822, Resigning 
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because of ill-health in 1823, he received an ap- 
pointment as midshipman in the Navy the same 
year. He served with Hull on the United States, 
with Crane on the Delaware, and later on the 
Independence, on Boston Station. In 1831 he 
was acting master of the sloop-of-war Erie, under 
Captain Rousseau, and in 1834 on the Falmouth, 
under the same officer. In 1840-41 he was at- 
tached to the Brandywine. In 1848 he was on 
the sloop-of-war Jamestown, with Bolton, on 
the coast of Africa. In 1857, after long shore- 
duty, he was promoted commander and assigned 
to the sloop-of-war Decatur. In 1862, while 
commanding the Constellation, on special service 
in the Mediterranean, he was promoted commo- 
dore; anxious for more active service, he was 
ordered to the command of the screw steam frig- 
ate Colorado in 1863, and in 1864 commanded 
the first division of Porter’s fleet in the attack on 
and capture of Fort Fisher, where he displayed 
the greatest gallantry. After this victory he was 
appointed Acting Rear-Admiral, and ordered to 
succeed Farragut in the command of the West 
Gulf Squadron, From this he passed to the com- 
mand of the North Pacific Squadron in 1868, 
and hoisted his flag on the U, S. steam ship 
Pensacola, In July, 1866, he was promoted 
rear-admiral by seniority, and in 1868, having 
completed his sixty-second year of age, and forty- 
five years of service, he was placed on the retired 
list. In 1869 he served as Port Admiral at Ports- 
mouth, and held the office until it was abolished 
in 1871. He died in April, 1880, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. A general order an- 
nounced his eminent services, and directed suitable 
honors to his memory. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TRUSTEES OF 
THE PeaBopy EDUCATION FuND, 1874-1881. 
Printed by order of the Trustees, Vol. II. 
8vo, pp. 441. JoHuNn Witson & Son, Univer- 

. sity Press. Boston, 1881. 


The first volume of these proceedings was pub- 
lished in 1875. The present volume contains the 
history of the Trust, with all the records for the 
seven years which have since elapsed, It contains 
a mass of information as to the educational condi- 
tion of the Southern States. 


TIMES BEFORE THE REFORMATION, 
with an account of FRA GIROLAMO SAVONA- 
ROLA, the Friar of Florence. By WILLIAM 
DINWIDDIE. 16mo, pp. 381. ROBERT CAR- 
TER & BROTHERS. 

The fifteenth century was the dawn of that day 
of enlightenment and progress which ushered 
upon the world a new era. Spiritual and intellec- 
tual forces were then, and not always silently, at 
work, which afterward convulsed Europe and 
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changed the currents of civil and ecclesiastical 
life. 

The time had almost come when a voice was 
to be raised at the power and pretensions of the 
Roman Hierarchy, which would echo down suc- 
ceeding centuries as the rallying cry of humanity 
in its ceaseless strife against spiritual usurpation. 
A succession of Popes had sat in the chair of St. 
Peter, whose corruption, licentiousness, and 
crimes were so monstrous as to make it seem 
that their presence was as a warning of God 
against Babylon. 

Huss and Jerome died in the flames of martyr- 
dom ; John Ziska gathered armies to enforce his 
protest against the tyranny of the priests; change 
was as necessary as it was imminent, The period 
of the Renaissance, when science, literature, and 
art took a fresh start, contributed greatly to the 
emancipation of the human mind from the bonds 
of ignorance and superstition in which it had so 
long lain. The invention of printing made books 
and knowledge not the monopoly of the wealthy 
few, but put it in the power of the poor and 
lowly to stand on the same plane with the great 
ones of earth; at first it contributed chiefly to 
the spread of classical literature, nothing else 
being thought worthy by the diltetanti of Flor- 
ence, the seat of learning under the. Medicis, 
father and son, who acquired and held supreme 
power in what had been the Florentine Repub- 
lic. Florence under their rule was the home of 


all that was noble in literature, refined in art, 
the chosen resort of the learned, and the refuge 


of the Greeks, driven from their homes by the 
Turks, and the most prosperous commercial 
community of that day. Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent had exchanged the revenues of a merchant 
for the revenues of the State, and expended 
them with a lavish hand, Although he regarded 
religion with well-bred contempt, he considered 
it a good thing for the common people. In this 
spirit of condescension he procured one son to be 
made an abbot, and another, at the age of four- 
teen, a cardinal—afterward Pope Leo X. He 
also built a convent, and thither came, in the year 
1497, the monk Girolamo Savonarola, who after- 
ward made Florence his place of residence ; there 
by precept, example, faith, prayer, and good 
works, he held his light before men; there for a 
space he ruled; and there at last he died on 
the scaffold, a victim of political hate, priestly 
—- and the perfidy of the Pope, and 

aring a name which, as reformer and martyr, 
will be remembered with reverence long after 
those of his enemies shall have faded into the mists 
of historical oblivion, only to be recalled by rea- 
son of their association with him. 

Savonarola was the third son of Nicholas, who 
married Helen of the Mantuan family of Buon- 
accorsi. He was educated until his tenth year 
by his paternal grandfather, Michael, a physician 
and man of science, greatly favored by Nicholas 
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III., Marquis of Este. Little is said by biogra- 
phers of his mother, but from his letters to her in 
after-life it may be gathered that she possessed 
those qualities of mind and heart—a sound and 
penetrating judgment—fitted to cause even such 
a man as her son to fall back upon her for sup- 
port and comfort in the struggles and depressions 
of spirit consequent upon his career. He was 
intended by his family for the medical profession ; 
but what he felt to be an inward call from God 
caused him to abandon his home and enrol him- 
self in a Dominican monastery, where, seven years 
afterward, he took the vows of the order, The 
fame of his learning caused his superiors to appoint 
him instructor in philosophy to the novices; sub- 
sequently he preached to the fraternity and in his 
native town of Ferrara, but without making, any 
impression. 

In 1482 he was sent to Florence, and was dom- 
iciled in the convent of San Marco; here a sec- 
ond attempt at preaching failed, Not discouraged, 
he bided his time, and in 1486, at Brescia, deliv- 
ered a series of sermons which attracted wide at- 
tention, and brought him to the notice of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, at whose invitation he became a 
resident of Florence, Here he again entered the 
pulpit, and such was the power of his discourses 
that the whole city was moved by his denuncia- 
tion of the wickedness of the time and the cer- 
tainty of Divine judgment in the near future, 
Thus was opened the career which, as he pre- 
dicted, lasted for eight years and closed on the 
scaffold, Although made prior of San Marco, he 
refused to do homage to Lorenzo, nor is there 
any evidence that they ever met, save when on 
his death-bed the prince sent for the monk and 
asked absolution, which was not given because 
the prince declined to restore to Florence her 
liberties, 

The invasion of Italy, by Charles VIII. of 
France, brought the great monk into promi- 
nence as an ambassador, and he addressed the 
king after the manner of the prophets of old, 
causing him to yield in superstitious awe to his 
demands. Relieved of the French and of Pietro 
Medici, son of Lorenzo, Florence was once more 
free, and Savonarola appeared in the light of a 
political reformer, with such power and effect, 
that for a time, at least, the city seemed purged 
of evil and evil-doers; but it was this very course 
—the efforts he ceaselessly made to cleanse the - 
Church and the body politic, and his partial suc- 
cess in so doing—which raised up against him a 
host of enemies. These at length, by intrigue, 
by appeal to the pope—who wished the spoil of 
Florence for his bastard monster, Caesar Borgia— 
and by violence, brought him before a tribunal 
ona charge of heresy. Before the trial began 
the death-warrant was in the hands of one of his 
judges, and on the 23d day of May, 1498, in the 
presence of the fickle people for whom he had 
given his life, the smoke of his burning went up 
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to heaven as atestimony. The prophet was gone, 
the woes that he had denounced fell upon Flor- 
ence and on Italy, For nearly four hundred years 
after his death the land lay prostrate under the 
foot of an alien enemy, its liberties extinguished, 
its nationality a mockery, until the doctrine of a 
Free Church in a Free State finally prevailed, and 
Italy again became one of the powers of the earth, 
No one interested in the history of humanity, as 
presented in this little-known phase of develop- 
ment can fail to be charmed with the dignity and 
force with which it is presented in this volume. 
W. Carey SMITH 


EDWY THE FAIR; OR, THE FIRST 
CHRONICLE OF ASCENDANCE. A Tale of the 
Days of St. Dunstan. By Rev. A. D. CRAKE. 
16mo, pp. 245. Pott, Younc & Co. New 
York, 1880, 


Under the guise of fiction, the writer presents 
in an attractive form the history of the unfortu- 
nate young King Edwy, called by reason of his 
beauty of person the Fair, and of his unfortunate 
wife, Elgira, and the fact that Dunstan, the 
monk, whose fantastic interviews and unceremo- 
nious treatment of the devil who often tormented 
him, had in bringing about the rebellion against 
the king, and his divorce from his wife, The fate 
of the queen is left in doubt, but the author dis- 
misses as untrue the early legends of her tragic 
fate. The book is attractive in its method of 
treatment, and full of information of the period 
to which it relates, 

W. Cary SMITH, 


—— 
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HIsToRY OF THE CAMPAIGN FOR THE CON- 
QUEST OF CANADA in 1776, from the Death of 
Montgomery to the Retreat of the British Army 
under Sir Guy Carleton. By Charles Henry 
Jones. 8vo. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, 
1882. 


Younc Forks’ HisTory oF Boston. By Heze- 
kiah Butterworth. Illustrated, 12mo, D. La- 
throp & Co., Boston, 1881. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: His Life and Public Ser- 
vices, By Phebe A. Hannaford. 8vo. D, 
Lathrop & Co., Boston. [1881.] 


—— 


ALL ABOARD FOR SUNRISE Lanpbs, A trip 
through California, across the Pacific to Japan. 
China, and Australia. By Edward A. Rand, 
Illustrated, Second Edition. Small 4to, D. 
Lathrop & Co., Boston, [1881.] 
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DocuMENTS RELATING TO THE HISTORY AND 
SETTLEMENTS OF THE TOWNS ALONG THE 
HuDSON AND MOHAWK RIVERS (with the ex- 
ception of Albany), from 1630 to 1684, and 
also illustrating the relations of the settlers 
with the Indians, Translated, compiled, and 
edited from the original records in the Office of 
the Secretary of State at Albany, under the 
direction of the Hon, Joseph B. Carr. By B. 
Fernow. 4to. Weed, Parsons & Co., Albany, 
1881. 

COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
StTaTEs. Reports from the Consuls ‘of the 
U. S. on the Commerce, Manufactures, etc., 
of the Consular Districts, No. 13, Nov., 1881. 
8vo, pamphlet. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1881. 

REMINISCENCES OF THE EARLY LIFE OF ELIHU 
Burritt. By William H. Lee (from the 
N. Y. Genealogical and Biographical Record, 
July, 1881). 8vo, pamphlet. Trow’s Print- 
ing and Bookbinding Co., New York, 1881. 

A SHorT DIscourRsE AT THE FUNERAL OF 
Mary Avery Harris, Groton, Conn., Feb. 
4, 1881. By Rev. Jared R. Avery. 12mo, 
pamphlet, 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HISTOR- 
ICAL Society for September, 1881. 8vo, 
pamphlet, 

A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THOMAS DONALD- 
SON. By George William Brown. 8vo, pam- 
phlet. Cushings & Bailey, Baltimore, 1881. 

ORATION ON THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE SURRENDER OF LorD CORNWALLIs to 
the combined forces of America and France at 
Yorktown, Va., October 19, 1781. Delivered 
at Yorktown, October 19, 1881, by Robert C, 
Winthrop, LL.D. 8vo, pamphlet. Little, 
Browne & Co., Boston, 1881. 

HARPER’S PopuLAR CYCLOP2DIA OF UNITED 
STATEs History, from the Aboriginal Period 
to 1876. Containing brief sketches of impor- 
tant events and conspicuous actors, By Benson 
J. Lossing. Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1881. 

THE MEMORIAL History oF Boston, including 
Suffolk County, Mass., 1630-1880, Edited by 
— Winsor, In four vols, Vol. III. The 

evolutionary Period. The Last Hundred 
years. Part I. Issued under the business 
superintendence of the projector. Clarence F. 
Jewett. 4to. James R. Osgood & Co., Bos- 
ton, 1881. 
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COLLECTIONS OF THE MAINE HIsToRICAL So- 
ciETY. Vol. VIII. 8vo, Hoyt, Fogg & Dur- 
ham, Portland, 1881. 

CAMPAIGNS OF THE Civi, War. I. The Out- 
break of the Rebellion. By John G, Nicolay, 
1zmo, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1881. 





II. From Fort Henry to Corinth. By 
M. F. Force. 12mo. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1881. 

—— III. The Peninsula. McClellan’s Cam- 

aign. By Alexander S. Webb, 
L.D. 12mo. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1881. 

——IV. The Army under Pope. By John 

Codman Ropes, 12mo. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1881. 





MASSAGHUSETTS IN THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


MOVEMENT. 1774 to 1881. By Harriet H. 
Robertson, 16mo,. Roberts Brothers, Bos- 
ton, 1881. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES, By Dr. H. von 
Holst. Translated from the German by John 
J. Lalor and Paul Shorey. 1846-1850, An- 
nexation of Texas—Compromise of 1850, 8vo. 
Callaghan & Co,, Chicago, 1881. 


IN THE BrusH; or, Old Time Social, Political, 
and Religious Life in the Southwest. By Rev. 
Hamilton W. Pierson, D.D. With illustra- 
tions, 12mo, D, Apple.on & Co., New York, 
1881. ; 

SKETCH OF EpwarRD CoLes, Second Governor 
of Illinois, and of the Slavery Struggle of 
1823-4. By E, B. Washburne. 8vo. Jan- 
sen, McClurgh & Co., Chicago, 1882. 

BANQUET GIVEN BY THE CHAMBER OF CoM- 
MERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW YorkK in 
Honor of the Guests of the Nation to the Cen- 
tennial Celebration of the Victory at York- 
town, Nov. 5, 1881. 8vo. Press of the Cham- 
ber, New York, 1881, 

HANDBOOK OF Woop ENGRAVING, By William 
A. Emerson. Illustrated. New Edition. 
16mo. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1881. 


GOVERNOR BRADFORD’S MANUSCRIPT HISTORY 
OF PLYMOUTH PLANTATION, and its transmis- 
sion to our times. By Justin Winsor. Pri- 
vate Edition. 8vo. John Wilson & Sons, 
Boston, 1881. 

In MemortAM. William E, Dubois, gto. Pri- 

vately Printed, Philadelphia, 1881. 
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NOTES ON THE ANCESTRY OF Major WILLIAM 
KoE VAN Vooruis, of Fishkill, Duchess Co., 
N.Y. By his Grandson, Elias W. Van Voor- 
his, 8vo. Privately Printed, New York, 1881. 


CHICAGO ANTIQUITIES. Embellished with 
Views, Portraits, Autographs, etc. By Henry 
H. Hurlbut, 8vo. Fergus Printing Co., Chi- 
cago, 1881. 

PROCEEDINGS ON THE OCCASION OF THE CEN- 
TENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE OCCUPATION 
OF VALLEY FoRGE BY THE CONTINENTAL 
ARMY under George Washington, June 19, 
1878 ; also Dedication of Headquarters, June 
19, 1879, with Appendix. 8vo, J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co,, Philadelphia, 1879. 


MATERIALS TOWARD A GENEALOGY OF THE 
EMMERTON FAMILY. Compiled by James A. 
Emmerton, M.D. 8vo. Privately printed. 
Salem Press, 1881. 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY OF STATE, transmit- 
ting a report of Theodore F, Dwight on the 
age of Benjamin Franklin, offered for sale 

y Henry Stevens, and recommending their 
purchase by Congress, Senate, Forty-seventh 
Congress, First Session, Misc. Doc, No. 21. 
8vo, pamphlet. [Washington, 1881]. 





SKETCH OF HENRY KNOX FLETCHER, Rear- 
Admiral U. S. Navy. By George Henry Preble, 
U.SN. Reprinted from the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register. Jan., 
1882. 8vo, pamphlet. Privately printed. 
David Clapp & Son, Boston, 1882. 


Yorktown: A COMPENDIOUS ACCOUNT OF THE 
CAMPAIGN OF THE ALLIED FRENCH AND 
AMERICAN Forces, Resulting in the Sur- 
render of Cornwallis and the Close of the 
American Revolution, etc. By Jacob Harris 
Patton. Illustrated. 8vo, pamphlet. Fords, 
. Howard & Hurlbert, New York, 1882. 

OBSERVATIONS ON CuP-SHAPED AND OTHER 
LAPIDARIAN SCULPTURES in the Old World 
and in America. By Charles Rau, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. U.S, Geographical and 
Geological Survey of, the Rocky Mountain 
Region, J. W. Powell in charge. (From Con- 
tributions to North American Ethnology, Vol. 
V). 4to. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 1881. 


WiLL1aAM B. OGDEN AND Earty Days IN 


Cuicaco, A paper read before the Chicago 
Historical Society, Dec. 20, 1881. By Hon. 
Isaac N. Arnold, 8vo, pamphlet. Fergus 


Printing Co., Chicago, 1881. 

















